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The Regional Provenance of 
Chin-shih during Ching 
by 


Hans Bielenstein 


The routine of the civil service examinations during Ching (1644-1911) is well known. 
The system, which was inherited from the Ming (1368-1644), consisted of three tiers. 
On the lowest level, the examinations were given during two of each consecutive three 
years in the commandery (fu) capitals, and those who passed received the title of Asiu- 
ts ai or “Flourishing Talent’. On the middle level, the examinations were held triennially 
in the provincial capitals, and those who passed received the title of chii-jen or “Recom- 
mended Man’. On the top level, the so-called Collective Examinations (hui-shih) were 
given in Peking, and those who succeeded were then presented to the emperor for a final 
test. They were therefore called chin-shih or “Presented Scholars’. To sit for the chii-jen 
and chin-shih examinations, the candidate had to have passed on the preceding level. 
Only the chin-shih degree led to significant bureaucratic appointments. 

The chin-shih examinations, open to Chinese civilians as well as Manchu, Mongol, 
and Chinese bannermen, were first held during Ching in 1646 and theoretically repeated 
each third year. But this was not strictly adhered to. From 1646 to 1898, 85 triennial 
examinations were given. During 25 of these periods, a second examination was pro- 
vided, namely in 1647, 1659, 1713, 1723, 1737, 1752, 1761, 1771, 1780, 1789, 1795, 
1801, 1809, 1819, 1822, 1833, 1836, 1840, 1845, 1852, 1860, 1863, 1876, 1890, and 
1894. After 1898, five years lapsed until the next chin-shih examination in 1903. The last 
was given in 1904, after which the old examination system was abolished. This adds up 
to 112 chin-shih examinations from 1646 to 1904. The figure excludes chin-shih 
examinations given to Manchu bannermen solely in 1652 and 1655, as well as the chin- 
shih examinations set for Manchu and Mongol bannermen in their native languages in 
1739, 1745, 1748, 1751, 1752, and 1779. 

Since the chin-shih degree holders were the intellectual elite of China and formed 
the pool from which the officials were appointed, their regional provenance is an impor- 
tant field of research and forms the subject of this study. 

Fang Chao-ying and his wife Tu Lien-che did a great service for sinology when they 
compiled a catalogue of Ching Dynasty chin-shih from the official lists. This was pub- 
lished by the Harvard-Yenching Institute in 1941 as Supplement No. 19 of its Index Se- 
ries under the title of Tseng-chiao Ching-ch ao chin-shih t i-ming pei-lu (henceforth called 
the Roster). The Roster records all chin-shih chronologically by name for each year of 
examination and ranks them numerically in the threee classes in which they graduated. 
Class I always consisted of three graduates, the foremost being called “First in the Col- 
lective [Examinations]” (hui-yiian). Class II varied during Ching from 18 to 156, and 
Class III from 61 to 319. For Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese bannermen, the Roster only 
lists the names of their banners. For each Chinese civilian graduate, it gives his province 
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and place of registration, which normally but not always was identical with his place of 
birth. In eight cases, the Roster records the registration of a chin-shih at the time of the 
examination as well as previous one which almost certainly would be his home place 
(1713 If:31, W:91; 1727 1:49; 1730 11:54; 1733 Ill:79; 1760 Il:60; 1802 III:18; 1844 
11:84). 

The important question is, of course, how complete the Roster may be. Since it is 
compiled from the official lists, one would not suspect any omissions. Ho Ping-ti points 
out in his The Ladder of Success in Imperial China, Aspects of Social Mobility, 
1368-1911, New York and London 1962, that a graduate may not have been introduced 
to the emperor for the final test due to his or a parents death. He therefore technically 
never became a chin-shih even though the gazetteers may list him (p. 245). But such cases 
surely must have been very rare and should have been excluded in any event. More 
importantly, as already observed by Ho, the regional totals of the Roster do not neces- 
sarily tally with those of the gazetteers. Here its should be remembered that the com- 
pilers of the gazetteers, swayed by local patriotism, had a tendency to record native sons 
as their own chin-shih even though they had taken their degrees under registrations 
elsewhere (op.cit. pp. 244-245). In contrast, the gazetteers devoted to the new residences 
of the graduates quite rightly considered them as theirs and did not, normally, mention 
former residences. This led, nation-wide, to duplication of entries. In more than thirty 
spot-checks, I have not found a single case where a gazetteer improves on the Roster. 
When a gazetteer lists a graduate who is missing in the Roster for the same year, he inva- 
riably appears in the Roster under another year. It is also common that graduates enume- 
rated in the Roster are nowhere to be found in the corresponding gazetteers. In all these 
instances, I have no doubt that the errors rest with the gazetteers. 

This is not to say that the Roster is entirely without flaws. These belong to the cate- 
gory of copying, editing or printing errors and are of the following kinds: 

1. Partly incorrect names, such as Kuang-tung for Kuang-hsi or Kuang-hsi for 

Kuang-tung. 
2. A character replaced by a homophone, such as Lo-ytian (first) for Lo-ytian 
(spring). 

3. A chracter replaced by a near homophone, such as Lai-yang for Lei-yang. 

4. A wrong radical. 

5. A missing character, such as Hsing for Hsin-hsing. 

6. Reversed characters, such as Chiti-yang for Yang-ch't. 

7. Assignment of a unit to a wrong province. 


All these mistakes are easily spotted and most can be corrected. The Roster is 
therefore a priceless source for research. However, its vast material must be rearranged 
by the official residences of the chin-shih so that the maps can be drawn which are the 
main purpose of this study. 

Close to forty years ago, my research assistant at the Australian National University 
in Canberra, Mrs. Ines de Rachewiltz, did that work by hand. This was before the advent 
of the computer, so that the cataloguing of chin-shih by place names was a huge task. | 
hereby express my sincere thanks. It is only recently that I returned to the material. First 
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I checked it twice against the Roster, then I drew up the provincial tables appended 
below, and finally I drew the maps. 

Let me begin with some general statistics. In the 112 regular chin-shih examinations 
from 1646 to 1904, 26,746 candidates passed. This figure excludes one man who was 
granted the degree by imperial favour in 1724. The 259 atypical cases of men who were 
awarded the degree after the examination system was abolished in 1904 are not conside- 
red. The following table shows the numbers of these chih-shih chronologically and by the 
three classes in which they passed. It includes all chin-shih, whether Chinese civilians or 
bannermen. 


Table 1. Numbers of all chin-shih graduates 1646-1904. 





Year Class I Class II Class III Total 
1646 3 77 293 373 
1647 3 57 238 298 
1649 3 77 315 395 
1652 3 TT 317 397 
1655 3 77 319 399 
1658 3 80 260 343 
1659 3 96 277 376 
1661 3 77 303 383 
1664 3 40 157 200 
1667 3 40 112 155 
1670 3 57 239 299 
1673 3 40 123 166 
1676 3 50 156 209 
1679 3 40 108 15] 
1682 3 40 136 179 
1685 3 40 12] 164 
1688 3 40 103 146 
169] 3 40 114 157 
1694 3 40 125 168 
1697 3 40 107 150 
1700 3 60 242 305 
1703 3 50 113 166 
1706 3 50 237 290 
1709 3 50 239 292 
1712 3 50 124 177 
1713 3 50 143 196 
1715 3 40 147 190 
1718 3 40 122 165 
1721 3 40) 120 163 
1723 3 63 180 246 
1724 3 8] 215 299 
1727 3 50 173 226 
1730 3 100 296 399 
1733 3 Q? 233 328 
1736 3 OK) 251 344 
1737 3 80) 241 324 








Year Class I Class II Class III Total 


1739 3 90 235 328 
1742 3 90 230 323 
1745 3 90 220 313 
1748 3 72 189 264 
1751 3 70 170 243 
1752 3 70 158 231 
1754 3 70 168 24] 
1757 3 70 169 242 
1760 3 50 11 164 
176] 3 66 148 217 
1763 3 55 130 188 
1766 3 69 141 213 
1769 3 50 98 15] 
1771 3 55 103 161 
1772 3 54 105 162 
1775 3 52 103 158 
1778 3 5] 103 157 
1780 3 51 101 155 
1781 3 56 11 170 
1784 3 40 69 112 
1787 3 45 89 137 
1789 3 33 62 98 
1790 3 33 61 97 
1793 3 29 49 8] 
1795 3 18 90 111 
1796 3 40 101 144 
1799 3 74 143 220 
1801 3 98 174 275 
1802 3 84 161 248 
1805 3 96 144 243 
1808 3 MS | 143 261 
1809 3 100 ~=——té=<‘i«s«C22BV 24] 
1811 3 92 142 237 
1814 3 100 ~=—S—=é«<2z'‘CN 227 
1817 3 100 =| 152 255 
1819 3 99 122 224 
1820 3 100 143 246 
1822 3 100 119 222 
1823 3 107 136 246 
1826 3 110 152 265 
1829 3 106 112 221 
1832 3 100 103 206 
1833 3 100 117 220 
1835 3 117 152 a7 
1836 3 72 97 172 
1838 3 82 109 194 
1840 3 87 | 90 180 


Class I Class Il Class III 


184] 3 202 
1844 3 209 
1845 5 217 
1847 3 231 
1850 3 212 
1852 3 239 
1853 3 222 
1856 3 216 
1859 3 180 
1860 3 189 
1862 3 193 
1863 3 200 
1865 3 265 
1868 3 270 
1871 3 323 
1874 3 337 
1876 3 324 
1877 3 328 
1880 3 329 
1883 3 308 
1886 3 319 
1889 3 296 
1890 3 326 
1892 3 317 
1894 3 314 
1895 3 292 
1898 3 346 
1903 3 315 
1904 3 273 





The high numbers from 1646 to 1661 must be due to the fact that the Manchus 
needed officials for their administration, even though they only gradually gained control 
of China. This was a boon to the conquered northern provinces of Chih-li, Shan-tung, 
Ho-nan, and Shan-hsi which in 1646 provided no less than 95% of all the chin-shih. The 
share of Chih-li alone was 26% in 1646, 20% in 1647, and 16% in 1649. 1700 is the first 
year when chin-shih graduated from every province of China. 

A further observation is that while the totals fluctuated, they did not really increase. 
This is brought out by a table of averages. 


1646-1661: 371 
1664-1685: 190 
1688-1709: 209 
1712-1727: 208 
1730-1748: 328 
1751-1766: 217 
1769-1784: 153 


1787-1801: 145 
1802-1819: 242 
1820-1835: 237 
1836-1850: 202 
1852-1865: 213 
1868-1886: 317 
1889-1904: 310 


Table 2. Average number of all chin-shih graduates by eight consecutive examinations. 


The figures fluctuate but not by a wide margin. To put it differently, in the first 
fifty-six chin-shih examinations, the average number of graduates was 239 and in the 
second fifty-six examinations 238. It is remarkable that in the course of the Ching 
Dynasty, when the population tripled from somewhat under 200 millions to about 600 
millions, the number of chin-shih graduates and the civil service posts to which they 
were appointed remained stagnant. It means that the competition for the coveted chin- 
shih degree became fiercer and fiercer with resulting higher and higher standards. It also 
follows that the magistrates had to administrate steadily increasing numbers of people 
which must have led to a loosening of government control. 

For a further study of the statistics, it is useful to divide the dynasty into two 
periods of close to equal length, to see what changes took place from the first to the 
second. I have chosen the years from 1646 to 1775 as the first period, consisting of 130 
years with 52 examinations, and the years from 1776-1904 as the second period, consis- 
ting of 129 years with 60 examinations. The total number of chin-shih graduates in the 
112 examinations from 1646 to 1904 was, as has been seen, 26,746. 25,441 of these were 
Chinese civilians. 1,305 were Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese bannermen. Their distribu- 
tion by periods and classes is shown in the next table. 


Table 3. Totals of all chin-shih graduates by periods and classes. 















Chinese 
Class I Class II Class III 
1646-1775 156 3,101 9,141 
1776-1904 174 5,460 7,409 13,043 
Totals 330 8,561 16,550 25,441 


Bannermen 


1646-1775 
1776-1904 


Totals 


Grand totals 336 


419 








26,746 


1] 


There is little change in the totals for all chin-shih (including bannermen) from the 
first period to the second, 12,817 from 1646-1775 against 13,929 from 1776-1904. But 
the size of Classes II and III has changed dramatically. As can be seen from Table 1, the 
examiners graded the candidates on a curve. For much of the first period, the size of 
Class II was arbitrarily held at certain levels, such as 77, 40, 50, and 90. But this broke 
down in the second period, when the size of Class II varied considerably. It should also 
be observed that during the first period Class II made up 25% of the total, whereas 
during the second period the figure rose to 41%. The explanation for both phenomena 
must be the already mentioned population increase which enlarged the pool of appli- 
cants. The competition was greater, the candidates were therefore better and better prepa- 
red, and the government recognized this by correspondingly enlarging Class II on an ad 
hoc basis. There is no reason to assume that standards were lowered, since this was simp- 
ly unnecessary. The gradual increase of Class II is also brought out by the next table. 


Table 4. Percentage of Class II to all graduates by reigns. 





Percentage 
Shun-chih (1646-1661) 20.9 
K’ang-hsi (1662-1772) 23.7 
Yung-cheng (1723-1735) 25.6 
Chien-lung (1736-1795) 30.5 
Chia-ch'ing (1796-1820) 38.6 
Tao-kuang (1821-1850) 45.8 
Hsien-feng (1851-1861) 46.0 
Tung-chih (1862-1874) 39.6 
Kuang-hsii = (1875-1908) 41.9 


The percentage rose from reign to reign. It was only lowered during the Tung-chih 
Restoration. This was hardly to stem abuse but rather conservatism harking back to the 
past. In the Kuang-hsti Reign, the percentage went up again. 

The educational levels in the various parts of China were naturally different, and 
some provinces produced better prepared and more capable candidates than others. This 
was particularly true for Chiang-su and Che-chiang. To prevent lopsided results in the 
chin-shih examinations, a quota system had been introduced as early as the Ming. China 
was divided into a Northern and a Southern Region with chin-shih quotas of 40 and 60%. 
In 1425 the system was further refined. A Northern Region, consisting of present-day 
Ho-pei, Shan-tung, Ho-nan, Shan-hsi, Shensi, Kan-su, and the northeast was given the 
quota of 35%, a Central Region, consisting of an area between the Yangtze and Huai 
River, Ssu-ch'uan, Yiin-nan, Kuei-chou, and Kuang-hsi the quota of 10%, and Chiang-su, 
An-hui south of the Yangtze, Che-chiang, Chiang-hsi, Hu-pei, Hu-nan, Fu-chien, and 
Kuang-tung the quota of 55%. This practice was taken over by the Ching. 

In 1702, the quota system was changed once more. Sliding individual quotas for 
each province were to be established and announced by the court shortly before a chin- 
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shih examination was given (Ho, op.cit. pp. 188, 233). The formula by which the quotas 
were calculated does not concern me here, since I am not interested in the mathematics 
but the results. Henceforth, candidates competed with each other only within their 
provinces, the purpose being to favour the less developed provinces at the expense of the 
developed ones. The chief victim, although, as will be seen, by no means the only one, 
was Chiang-su. 

It is, to begin with, clear that the examiners did not observe the quotas by the letter. 
Etienne Zi in his Pratique des examens littéraires, Shanghai 1894, gives the quotas for the 
examinations of 1889, 1890, 1892, and 1894 (p. 179). These should be compared with 
the numbers of graduates listed for those years in the Roster. Note that Tai-wan had 
become a province in 1885. 


Table 5. Quotas and actual numbers of graduates for five chin-shih examinations. 


1889 1890 1892 1894 


Unit Actua 
8 8 9 9 8 13 9 


Manchu bannermen 13 
Mongol bannermen 





Chinese bannermen 5 
Chih-li 16 
Feng-t ien (Manchuria) 3 
Shan-tung 22 
Shan-hsi 9 
Ho-nan 16 
Shensi 1] 
Kan-su 9 
Chiang-su 23 
An-hui 22 
Che-chiang 25 
Chiang-hsi 22 
Hu-pei 14 
Hu-nan 14 
Ssu-ch'uan 14 
Fu-chien 15 
Tai-wan 3 
Kuang-tung 16 
Kuang-hsi 15 
Ytin-nan 13 
Kuei-chou 10 
Totals 318 296 326 320 314 


In 1889, the examiners deviated nineteen times from the formula and graduated 
twenty-two fewer chin-shih than allowed. In 1890, they deviated eighteen times and 
graduated two fewer than allowed. In 1892, they deviated seventeen times within a total 
which remained unchanged. In 1894 they deviated fourteen times and graduated six 
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fewer than allowed. In short, depending on the calibre of the candidates from the various 
units, the examiners were able to make small adjustments of the quotas, which gave 
them some though not very great flexibility. 

The next question is how soon after 1702 the quotas really became effective. For 
the purpose of finding an answer, I have divided China into six regions: 

1. CENTRAL EAST, consisting of Chiang-su, Che-chiang, and An-hui. 

2. CENTRAL, consisting of Chiang-hsi, Hu-pei, and Hu-nan. 

3. NORTHEAST, consisting of Chih-li, Shan-tung, Ho-nan, and Manchuria. 

4. NORTHWEST, consisting of Shan-hsi, Shensi, and Kan-su. 

5. SOUTHEAST, consisting of Fu-chien (including Tai-wan and the P’eng-hu Islands 

or Pescadores), Kuang-tung, and Kuang-hsi. 

6. SOUTHWEST, consisting of Ssu-ch'uan, Yiin-nan, and Kuei-chou. 

Table 6 shows the percentages of chin-shih from these regions. 


Table 6. Percentages of chin-shih graduates by eight consecutive 
examinations and regions. 


CENTRAL NORTH- | NORTH- | SOUTH- | SOUTH- 
EAST |CENTRAL| EAST WEST EAST | WEST | Bannermen 
1646-1661 29 10 39 14 5 ] 2 
1664-1685 35 9 33 12 7 2 2 
1688-1709 34 1] 30 10 7 4 4 
1712-1727 27 14 27 10 1] 6 5 
1730-1748 26 16 21 10 14 8 5 
1751-1766 28 17 19 1] 13 9 3 
1769-1784 34 17 23 9 9 6 2 
1787-1801 29 16 24 9 1] 7 4 
1802-1819 23 16 23 9 1] 1] 7 
1820-1835 23 15 23 8 12 10 9 
1836-1850 21 15 25 10 1] 10 8 
1852-1865 18 15 2/ 12 12 10 6 
1868-1886 21 16 20 10 16 1] 6 
1889-1904 20 16 21 10 15 12 6 


The low 18% in CENTRAL EAST for 1852-1865 was probably due to the effects of 
the T’ai-ping Rebellion. More importantly, it becomes clear from the figures that the 
quotas made themselves felt unevenly and gradually. In CENTRAL EAST, the most 
populous part of the empire, they began to bite only from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. The benefits from the quotas in SOUTHWEST become highest at the same time. 
In short, it took some hundred years before the quotas really were in place nationwide. 
This becomes even more obvious when Tabel 6 is simplified into two equal parts, the 56 
examinations from 1646 to 1784 and the 56 examination from 1787 to 1904. 


Table 7. Percentages of chin-shih graduates by fifty-six consecutive 
examinations and regions. 


NORTH- | SOUTH- | SOUTH- 
CENTRAL WEST _ | Bannermen 





1646-1784 
1787-1904 


The biggest loser was CENTRAL EAST, followed by NORTHEAST and NORTH- 
WEST. The biggest gainer was SOUTHWEST, followed by the Bannermen, SOUTHEAST, 
and CENTRAL. 

Having so far dealt with regions, let us now turn to the provinces themselves and 
look at the changes from the first half of the dynasty to the second (Table 8). All follow- 
ing tables only list chin-shih graduates who were Chinese civilians. Bannermen are 
excluded, since their places of residence are unknown. The statistics are based on the 
Roster with my emendations, which explains minor differences between Ho's (op.cit.) 
and my figures. The provinces of Chiang-nan, Hu-kuang, and Shensi are by me divided 
into the component parts of Chiang-su and An-hui, Hu-pei and Hu-nan, and Shensi and 
Kan-su. The Roster gives separate figures for the first two from 1795, the second from 
1724, and the third from 1795. 


Table 8. Numerical changes of all chin-shih graduates from 1646-1775 to 1776-1904. 


Province Numerical change | Change in% Province Numerical change | Change in % 
Kuang-hsi + 239 Fu-chien + 18 
Kan-su + 227 Shensi - 7 
Hu-nan + 158 Hu-pei - 8 
Kuei-chou + 143 Shan-tung - 13 
Yuin-nan + 138 Chih-li - 15 
Ssu-ch uan + 120 Ho-nan - 16 
Manchuria +114 Che-chiang - 25 
An-hui + 52 Shan-hsi - 31 
Kuang-tung + 43 Chiang-su - 32 
Chiang-hsi + 29 





Eleven provinces advanced and eight retreated. All provinces of SOUTHWEST, i.e. 
Ssu-ch'uan, Ytin-nan, and Kuei-chou, increased the numbers of their chin-shih. All prov- 
inces of SOUTHEAST, i.e. Fu-chien, Kuang-tung, and Kuang.hsi, advanced, with Kuang- 
hsi leading the empire. In CENTRAL, Chiang-hsi and Hu-nan advanced, but Hu-pei fell 
back. In NORTHWEST, only Kan-su advanced, with Shensi a moderate and Shan-hsi a 
great loser. In NORTHEAST, only Manchuria advanced. Chih-li, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan 
fell back. In CENTRAL EAST, Chiang-su was the heaviest loser in the empire, with Che- 
chiang not far behind, while An-hui advanced. This shows that the government dis- 
criminated particularly against Chiang-su and Che-chiang, but also that it did not favour 
any units in North China other than Kan-su and Manchuria. 
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In spite of the inroads of the quota system, the intellectually dominant provinces 
remained intellectually dominant. This is demonstrated by the next table. 


Table 9. Ranking of provinces by all chin-shih graduates. 





1646-1775 1776-1904 

Province ‘ee Eee : 
1. Chiang-su 7 1. Chih-li 9.5 
2. Che-chiang 2. Che-chiang : 9.2 
3. Chih-li 3. Chiang-su : 9.] 
4. Shan-tung 4. Chiang-hsi ; 8.1 
5. Ho-nan 5. Shan-tung ; 8.0 
6. Shan-hsi 6. Ho-nan 6.0 
7. Chiang-hsi 7. Fu-chien 5.8 
8. Fu-chien 8. An-hui 5.5 
9. Hu-pei . Kuang-tung 46 
10. Shensi . Hu-pei 45 
11. An-hui , . Shan-hsi 4.4 
12. Kuang-tung . Hu-nan 4.0 
13. Ssu-ch'uan . Ssu-ch'uan 4.0 
14. Ytin-nan . Shensi 3.9 
15. Hu-nan . Ytn-nan 3.7 
16. Kuei-chou : . Kuang-hsi 3.4 
17. Kuang-hsi . Kuei-chou 3.3 
18. Kan-su . Kan-su 2.0 
19. Manchuria : . Manchuria 1.0 

Unidentified Unidentified 

Totals 12,398 100.0 13,043 100.0 


It can be seen from a comparison of the two periods from 1646-1775 to 1776—1904 
that under the quota system the government robbed the rich to give to the poor. Prov- 
inces 1 to 6 (Chiang-su, Che-chiang, Chih-li, Shan-tung, Ho-nan, and Shan-hsi) were not 
allowed to excel in their former chin-shih numbers during the second period. Neither did 
Hu-pei and Shensi (nos. 9 and 10). It has been seen that Hu-pei until 1724 formed a single 
province with Hu-nan called Hu-kuang, and that Shensi and Kan-su were only treated as 
separate provinces from 1795. In both cases, the government made adjustments to benefit 
the more backward parts of the former units. 

The right side of the table for 1776-1904 shows that in spite of the quota system 
and the lower percentages imposed on the most developed provinces, the rank order is 
almost unchanged at the top. Chiang-su, Che-chiang, and Chih-li remained dominant, 
even though Chiang-su and Chih-li have changed places. Below them, Shan-tung, Ho-nan, 
and Hu-pei have moved one step down in the rank order, Shensi no less than four and 
Shan-hsi five. The standing of Ssu-chuan, Kan-su, and Manchuria is unchanged. Chiang- 
hsi, An-hui, Kuang-tung, and Hu-nan have moved up three steps, and Fu-chien and 
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Kuang-hsi one. Yiin-nan and Kuei-chou, in spite of their favourable quotas, have moved 
one step down. Kan-su and Manchuria are still the last. 

It goes without saying that while the quota system attempted a geographical bal- 
ance, it was unfair to the individuals. Many candidates in such culturally advanced prov- 
inces as Chiang-su and Che-chiang, who failed to gain the chin-shih degree in their highly 
competitive milieus, were undoubtedly superior to those who achieved it in e.g. Kan-su, 
Ytin-nan or Kuei-chou. There was, however, one recourse to those who could afford it. 
They could emigrate from their provinces and take up residence elsewhere. In fact, out 
of the eight above-mentioned cases, where the Roster gives a current as well as a previous 
registration, only two men moved within their provinces (1730 II:54, 1760 III:60). From 
Che-chiang, two moved to Ta-hsing (1713 I1:31, 1733 III:79), one to Wan-piing (1727 
II:49), and one to Pao-ting (1713 III:91), all in Chih-li. From Chiang-su, one moved to 
Hsiang-fu (now K’ai-feng) in Ho-nan (1844 III:84). And from An-hui, one moved to 
Ta-hsing in Chih-li (1802 III:18). The gazetteers are full of such cases, although, as we 
have seen, this usually led to double listings. 

Let us now consider those Chinese civilians who passed in Classes I and II. Table 10 
shows the numerical change from the first half of the dynasty to the second. 


Table 10. Numerical changes of Class I and II chin-shih graduates 
from 1646-1775 to 1776-1894. 


Province Numerical change | Change in% Province Numerical change | Change in % 
Kuei-chou + 1,310 Shensi + 125 
Ssu-ch'uan + 852 Ho-nan + 103 
Kuang-hsi + 711 An-hui + 96 
Kan-su + 633 Fu-chien + 75 
Manchuria + 600 Chih-li + 72 
Yiin-nan + 535 Shan-tung + 48 
Hu-nan + 49] Shan-hsi + 35 
Kuang-tung + 428 Che-chiang + 3 
Hu-pei + 148 Chiang-su - 13 
Chiang-hsi + 140 





All provinces but one advanced, Che-chiang is the last with an incease, a mere 3%, 
while Chiang-su actually shows a loss of 13%. It can again be seen that less cultured 
units profited from the bias of the government. Even though there were no quotas for 
Class II, the candidates were graded within their own provinces. Many a chin-shih from a 
backward part of the country would not have made that grade in a nation-wide compe- 
tition. As to the decrease in Chiang-su, this was a direct consequence of the enormous 
loss it had suffered in the total of all the chin-shih allowed to it. But, as the next table 
brings out, in total numbers of Class II chin-shih the intellectually dominant provinces 
again remained so in spite of the quota system. 
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Table 11. Ranking of provinces by Class I and II chin-shih graduates. 





1646-1775 1776-1904 

Province i ee ae : 
1. Chiang-su 1. Che-chiang 13.0 
2. Che-chiang 2. Chiang-su 12.9 
3. Chih-li 3. Chih-li 9.2 
4. Shan-tung 4. Chiang-hsi 7.8 
5. An-hui 5. An-hui 6.7 
6. Chiang-hsi 6. Shan-tung 6.0 
7. Fu-chien 7. Kuang-tung 5.7 
8. Ho-nan 8. Fu-chien 5.6 
9. Hu-pei . Hu-pei 5.3 
10. Shan-hsi . Hu-nan 4.9 
11. Shensi . Ho-nan 43 
12. Kuang-tung . Ssu-ch'uan 3.5 
13. Hu-nan . Shan-hsi 2.8 
14. Yitin-nan . Shensi 2.8 
15. Ssu-ch'uan . Kuang-hsi 2.6 
16. Kuang-hsi . Ytin-nan 2.6 
17. Kuei-chou . Kuei-chou 2.5 
18. Kan-su . Kan-su 1.2 
19. Manchuria . Manchuria 0.6 

Unidentified 

Totals 100.0 5 634 100.0 





Once more it can be seen that Chiang-su, Che-chiang, and Chih-li led the empire 
throughout the dynasty, even though the first two changed places in the second period. 
Below them, An-hui, Hu-pei, Kuei-chou, Kan-su, and Manchuria maintained their posi- 
tions. Chiang-hsi, Kuang-tung, Hu-nan, Ssu-ch'uan and Kuang-hsi improved them. Shan- 
tung, Fu-chien, Ho-nan, Shan-hsi, Shensi, and Ytin-nan fell back. Kan-su and Manchuria, 
as usual, trailed the nation. 

It ist, finally, of interest to compare the percentages of Class I and II chin-shih to all 
graduates in each province and to rank the units accordingly. That is purpose of Table 12. 
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Table 12. Ranking of provinces by the percentages of Class I and II 
chin-shih to all graduates. 


1646-1775 1776-1904 
1. Chiang-su 47.9 1. Che-chiang 61.1 
2. Che-chiang 447 2. Chiang-su 60.9 
3. An-hui 41.1 3. Kuang-tung 54.0 
4. Fu-chien 27.8 4. Hu-nan 53.4 
5. Hu-nan 23.3 5. An-hui 53.1 
6. Chiang-hsi 22.3 6. Hu-pei 50.1 
7. Chih-li 20.7 7. Chiang-hsi 41.7 
8. Shan-tung 19.1 8. Chih-li 41.6 
9. Hu-pei 18.6 9. Fu-chien 41.5 
10. Kuang-tung 14.6 10. Ssu-ch'uan 38.3 
11. Kuang-hsi 14.0 11. Kuang-hsi 33.4 
12. Shan-hsi 13.9 12. Kuei-chou 33.2 
13. Shensi 12.8 13. Shan-tung 32.6 
14. Ho-nan 12.8 14. Ho-nan 30.8 
15. Kan-su 11.4 15. Shensi 30.8 
16. Yiin-nan 11.2 16. Yiin-nan 29.9 
17. Ssu-ch'uan 8.9 17. Manchuria 27.8 
18. Manchuria 8.5 18. Shan-hsi 27.2 
19. Kuei-chou 5.7 19. Kan-su 25.6 


Chiang-su and Che-chiang led the nation not only as usual but overwhelmingly. The 
latter moved to rank 1 in the second period. The intellectual superiority of the regions 
CENTRAL EAST, CENTRAL, and SOUTHEAST is shown by the fact that their prov- 
inces occupied all places except two in the first eleven ranks during both periods. The 
exceptions were Chih-li and Shan-tung in the first, and Chih-li and Ssu-ch'uan in the 
second. Below Che-chiang and Chiang-su, Kuang-hsi, Ho-nan, and Ytin-nan remained 
stationary in both periods. Hu-nan, Hu-pei, Kuang-tung, Ssu-chuan, Manchuria, and 
Kuei-chou advanced in the second. An-hui, Fu-chien, Chiang-hsi, Chih-li, Shan-tung, 
Shan-hsi, Shensi, and Kan-su fell back. The most dramataic advances were made by 
Kuang-tung from rank 10 to 3, by Ssu-ch'uan from 17 to 10, by Kuei-chou from 19 to 12, 
and by Hu-pei from 9 to 6. The most precipitous drops were by Shan-hsi from rank 12 to 
18, by Fu-chien from 4 to 9, by Shan-tung frpm 8 to 13, and by Kan-su from 15 to 19. But 
every province increased its percentage due to the better preparedness of the candidates. 
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We can now turn to the main purpose of this study, the drawing and interpretation of 
maps. I have always considered map-making an indispensable adjunct to historical re- 
search, not just for illustrative purposes but because maps will bring out what otherwise 
is not easily discernable. 

Four maps are drawn for each procvince except Tai-wan, one for all chin-shih in the 
period 1646-1775, and one for all in 1776-1904. The same is then done for Class I and II 
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chin-shih. For Tai-wan, I have only three maps, since it produced no Class I and II chin- 
shih in the first period. All provincial maps except those for Tai-wan are based on Ting 
Wen-chiang’s excellent Chung-hua min-kuo hsin ti-t'u, published by the Shen-pao, Shang- 
hai 1934. The course of the Yellow River is given the way it was until 1853. 

The official residences of the chin-shih are in the Roster recorded by prefectures 
(hsien), subcommanderies (chou), departments (ting), garrisons (wei), and very rarely by 
commanderies (fu). In the last-mentioned cases, I have substituted their capitals. Where 
the locations of the garrisons are known, I have added their totals to the units within 
which they were stationed, and these are in the provincial tables marked by asterisks. 
The dots, one for each chin-shih (bannermen excluded), are placed in and around the 
capital of the residential units where the chin-shih were few, and spread over the inhabi- 
table land within the borders of a unit where they were many. 

All residential units and their chin-shih are listed in provincial tables at the end of 
this work, preceding the maps. It must be remembered that some of the units existed 
throughout the dynasty, some were established during it, some were abolished, still 
others divided or amalgamated. The figures in the tables are therefore not always chrono- 
logically comparable. But this statistical obstacle does not affect the maps. 

For completeness sake, the emended totals of the provincial tables are summarized 
in Table 13. 


Table 13. Chinese civilian chin-shih graduates. 





Classes I and II 
Province Total 
Chiang-su 1,558 
Che-chiang 1,451 
Chih-li 816 
Shan-tung 569 
Chiang-hsi 623 
Ho-nan 361 
Shan-hsi 275 
Fu-chien 493 
Hu-pei 414 
An-hui 572 
Shensi 224 
Kuang-tung 383 
Ssu-ch uan 221 
Hu-nan 325 
Yiin-nan 169 
Kuei-chou 151 
Kuang-hsi 164 
Kan-su 75 
Manchuria 40 
Unidentified 7 
Totals 12,398 13,043 25,441 3,257 5,634 8,891 
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I also list the ten prefectures (hsien) with the highest number of chin-shih graduates 
in the empire, similar to what Ho has done (op.cit. p. 247). But where he gives totals for 


fu for the whole dynasty, I again divide the Ching into two periods and give totals for 
hsien. 


Table 14. Prefectures with the highest numbers of chin-shih graduates. 


Total Total 
Prefecture Province 1646-1775 | Prefecture Province 1776-1904 

1. Ta-hsing Chih-li 1. Min Fu-chien 229 
2. Jen-ho Che-chiang 2. Hou-kuan Fu-chien 187 
3. Chien-tang | Che-chiang 3. Ta-hsing Chib-li 182 
4. Wu-chin Chiang-su 4. Jen-ho Che-chiang 170 
5. Wan-p'ing Chih-li 5. Chiien-tang | Che-chiang 156 
6. Wu Chiang-su 6. Lin-kuei Kuang-hsi 152 
7. Chiang-chou | Chiang-su 7. Wan-ping Chih-li 146 
8. Wu-hsi Chiang-su 8. K'un-ming Ytin-nan 141 
9. Hai-ning Che-chiang 9. Kuei-chu Kuei-chou 114 
10. Kuei-an Che-chiang 10. Nan-hai Kuang-tung 111 
Totals 1,588 





In the first period, the prefectures were concentrated in three provinces only, Che- 
chiang, Chiang-su, and Chih-li. While Ta-hsing and Wan-p ‘ing in Chih-li were nos. 1 and 
5, all others were located in Che-chiang and Chiang-su, four in each province. The 
second period shows much greater diversity. Fu-chien heads the field with the twin pre- 
fectures of Min and Hou-kuan, followed by Chih-li and Che-chiang, also with two each, 
and Kuang-hsi, Yiin-nan, Kuang-tung, and Kuei-chou with one each. Chiang-su is no 
longer among the top ten. 

Lastly, I give the same statistics for Class I and II chin-shih. 


Table 15. Prefectures with the highest numbers of Class I and II chin-shih graduates. 


Total Total 
Prefecture Province 1646-1775 | Prefecture Province 1776-1904 

1. Jen-ho Che-chiang 1. Jen-ho Che-chiang 115 
2. Chien-tang | Che-chiang 2. Chien-t'ang | Che-chiang 106 
3. Ta-hsing Chih-li 3. Ta-hsing Chih-li 100 
4. Wu-chin Chiang-su 4. Min Fu-chien 100 
5. Wu Chiang-su 5. Wan-piing Chih-li 87 
6. Chang-chou | Chiang-su 6. Hou-kuan Fu-chien 84 
7. Hai-ning Che-chiang 7. Wu Chiang-su 70 
8. Kuei-an Che-chiang 8. P'an-yii Kuang-tung 69 
9. Ch’ang-shu Chiang-su 9. Chiang-sha | Hu-nan 66 
10. Wu-hsi Chiang-su 10. Nan-hai Kuang-tung 62 
Totals 859 
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The totals for 1646-1775 show the overwhelming superiority of Che-chiang and 
Chiang-su, nine prefectures out of ten. In the second period, Che-chiang was reduced 
from four prefectures to two, but these are still nos. 1 and 2. Chih-li’s share increased 
from one to two prefectures. Fu-chien and Kuang-tung were newcomers with two prefec- 
tures each, as was Hu-nan with one. Chiang-su was reduced to a single prefecture among 
the top ten. All but one of the prefectures in the former period and seven in the later 
also appear in Table 14, showing that there is some but no complete overlapping between 
the two. 

Let me now discuss the maps province by province. 
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Chiang-su 


During the earlier period, Chiang-su ranked first in the empires total of all chin-shih. 
Map 1 for 1646-1775 shows their regional provenance. The heaviest concentration is in 
the southern part of the province, south of the Yangtze estuary, which, together with 
northern Che-chiang, was the most commercialized region of China. East-west traffic on 
and along the Yangtze and south-north traffic on the Grand Canal brought huge wealth 
to the area. Between the Yangtze and the lower course of the Yellow River, as it was until 
1853, the dots are clustered at and in the vicinity of the Grand Canal. Only the northern 
part of the province did poorly. 

Chiang-su's total of all chin-shih graduates declined through the quota system 
during the later period by 32% and was thereby reduced to rank 3 in the empire. Map 2 
for 1776—1904 brings out that the chin-shih have become fewer in almost all of central 
and southern Chiang-su, except for the Nanking area and Tung prefecture (modern 
Nan-t ung) on the left bank of the Yangtze estuary. Northern Chiang-su shows a very 
moderate increase, 24 chin-shih as compared to 13 in the first period. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Chiang-su ranked first during the earlier period. Map 3 
for 1646-1775 gives their regional provenance which is similar to that of all chin-shih 
(Map. 1). 

In the later period, the province had 13% fewer Class I and II graduates but only 
moved down in the ranking to place 2. Map 4 for 1776—1904 again is similar to that of all 
chin-shih (Map 2). In spite of the discrimination against it, the intellectual dominance of 
Chiang-su, together with that of Che-chiang, remained unchanged. 


Che-chiang 


It did happen during the Ching Dynasty that in one or another of the examinations no 
chin-shih at all graduated from a province, but the units involved were usually peripheral 
ones with low numbers of graduates. The big exception is Che-chiang which had no chin- 
shih in 1727. The Hu-chou fu chih, 96 chiian, 1824 (11:7b) and the Chia-hsing fu chih, 88 
chuian, 1878 (46:57a) both state that in the 5th year of Yung-cheng (1727) Che-chiang 
was excluded from the chin-shih examination. It is at first sight surprising, therefore, 
that the Hang-chou fu chih, 178 chiian, 1923 (101:16a) lists Chang Hao and Chiu Shu- 
jung from Chiien-t'ang in Che-chiang as having graduated as chin-shih that year. But this 
is another case where a gazetteer records the names of native sons out of local pride. The 
Roster lists both men as residents of Chih-li Province. In the case of Cheng Hao, it says 
that he was registered in Wan-p ing, although originally from Chiien-t'ang (1727 II:49). In 
the case of Ch'iu Shu-jung, it simply states that he was a resident of Wan-ping (1727 
I1I:8). The Chi-fu tung-chih, 300 chiian, 1884, records both men as residents of Wan- 
ping with no mention of Che-chiang (p. 1322). The Shun-tien fu chih, 130 chiian, 1884, 
similarly lists both as residents of [Wan-p ing in] Shun-t'ien Commandery (116:11b). It is 
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clear, therefore, that Che-chiang really was excluded from the 1727 examination. But 
this affected the province numerically only briefly. It was allowed to make up for the loss 
in the next examination, as shown by the following comparison of chin-shih graduates 
from Che-chiang. 

1723: 24 

1724: 36 

1727: O 

1730: 71 

1733: 43 

During the first period, Che-chiang ranked 2 in the empire's total of all chin-shih. 
The regional origin of the graduates is brought out by Map 5 for 1646-1775. It can be 
seen that northern Che-chiang was simply a continuation of the commercial region in 
southern Chiang-su, whose prosperity produced a high level of education and great 
numbers of chin-shih. As pointed out by Ho (op.cit. pp. 252-253), the area became one of 
the great cultural centres in the empire due to the influx of wealth and talents. There 
are also concentrations of dots south of Hang-chou Bay, and to a lesser extent along the 
Ch’ien-t’ang River and its affluents. The Ch’ien-t’ang River formed an important artery of 
commerce and migration from Che-chiang into the neighbouring province of Chiang-hsi. 
The southern part of Che-chiang was less culturally advanced and produced fewer chin- 
shih. 

In the second period, Che-chiang produced 25% fewer chin-shih, but it maintained 
its ranking as no. 2 in the empire. Map 6 for 1776-1904 shows a thinning out north of 
Hang-chou Bay, but an almost unchanged situation or even slight increase south of it. 
Along most tributaries of the Ch’'ien-t’ang River, the dots have become fewer. Instead, 
there is an increase in southern Che-chiang, especially in the coastal areas. 

In numbers of Class I and II chin-shih, Che-chiang ranked 2 in the empire during the 
earlier period. Map 7 for 1646-1775 demonstrates that the dots are concentrated in the 
region between the T’ai-hu (Great Lake) and Hang-chou Bay, at the mouth of the Chien- 
t’ang River, and in the region south of the bay, with only few at the upper Chiien-tang 
River, and next to none in the southern part of the province. 

In the later period, Che-chiang increased its total of Class I and II chin-shih by 3% 
and moved up to rank 1 in the empire. As Map 8 for 1776-1904 brings out, the regional 
provenance is similar to that of Map 7, except for a marked decrease southeast of the 
T’ai-hu and a corresponding increase south of Hang-chou Bay and in the southern part of 
the province. 


An-hui 


During the earlier period, An-hui ranked 11 in the empire's total of all chin-shih. It was 
then a relatively poor relation of Chiang-su with which it formed Chiang-nan province 
until 1795. It is here treated as a separate province from the beginning. As Map 9 for 
1646-1775 brings out, the largest cluster of chin-shih came from the southeast, namely 
the prefectures of She and Hsiu-ning. The largest numbers in general came from along 
the Yangtze and its tributaries, i.e. the great trade artery to and from the interior. The 
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dots in the northern parts of the province, along and near to the Huai River and the 
lakes, are fewer. 

In the later period, An-hui gained 52% in its total of all chin-shih and shot up from 
rank 11 to 8. This was due to the quota system in which some, though be no means all, 
of the numbers taken away from Chiang-su were allocated to An-hui. Map 10 for 
1776-1904 shows that the increase is particularly centred on the left bank of the Yangtze 
in the wider sense and on some areas in the south. There is an increase along the Huai 
River in the northeast, but a decrease in the east and northwest. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, An-hui ranked 5 during the first period. Map 11 for 
1646-1775 brings out that these chiefly came from around the Yangtze and its tributar- 
ies, as well as from the She and Hsiu-ning prefectures in the south. Few chin-shih resided 
in the Huai River area. 

In the second period, the total of Class I and II chin-shih from An-hui increased by 
96%, i.e. almost doubled, but the province still ranked 5 in its share of the national total. 
The pattern of Map 12 for 1776-1904 is quite similar to that of Map 10 for all chin-shih 
during the same time span, even though the dots, of course, are fewer. 


Chiang-hsi 


In its total number of chin-shih, Chiang-hsi ranked 7 in the earlier period. Map 13 for 
1646-1775 shows a heavy concentration of dots along the Kan River and its affluents, 
particularly the Fu River joining it from the east. 

In the later period, the total of chin-shih rose by 29%, and the province moved up to 
place 4 in the national ranking. Map 14 for 1776-1904 depicts a large increase in the 
centre and in the north at the P’o-yang Lake and the Yangtze, as well as a small decrease 
in parts of the south. 

In numbers of Class I and II chin-shih, Chiang-hsi ranked 6 in the first period. Map 
15 for 1646-1775 discloses a concentration of dots in the centre of the province. 

During the second period, the total of Class I and II graduates rose by 140%, and 
Chiang-hsi moved up to rank 4 in the empires total. Their regional provenance is 
brought out by Map 16 for 1776-1904. It shows larger numbers and wider dispersion in 
the centre and north as compared to Map 15. In the south, the numbers are unchanged, 
but the spread of the dots is somewhat different. 


Hu-pei 


During the earlier period, Hu-pei ranked 9 in the empire's total of all chin-shih. Map 17 
for 1646-1775 reveals a concentration of chin-shih, centred on Chiang-hsia (modernWu- 
ch'ang, part of Wu-han), the important commercial crossroad where the Han River enters 
the Yangtze from the northwest. From this area, the dots radiate out in all directions. 
There is a lesser concentration at the Yangtze, further upstream in the western part of 
the province, and a fair number of dots also on both banks of the Han River. 

In the later period, Hu-peis total of all chin-shih was 8% lower, and this reduced its 
national ranking by one step to place 10. Map 18 for 1776-1904 shows that while the 
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centre was relatively unaffected, and there even was a small increase of chin-shih from 
the easternmost parts, the west was the region of most of the losses. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Hu-pei ranked 9 in the first period. As brought out by 
map 19 for 1646-1775, these almost all came from the centre, only a few from the upper 
Yangtze and Han River regions. 

During the second period, Class I and II chin-shih in Hu-pei increased in numbers 
by 148%, but the ranking of the province remained unchanged. Map 20 for 1776—1904 
shows that by far the greatest increase was in the centre. 


Hu-nan 


Hu-nan and Hu-pei formed the single province of Hu-kuang until 1724, but I treat them 
as different units from the beginning. During the earlier period, Hu-nan ranked a lowly 
15 in the empire's total of all chin-shih. As can be seen from Map 21 for 1646-1775, the 
chin-shih then came chiefly from along the Hsiang River and its tributaries, with the 
largest numbers from the Ch’ang-sha area, and from around the Tung-t'ing Lake especial- 
ly its western shore. 

In the later period, the total of all chin-shih increased by no less than 158%, the 
third-highest provincial growth in that category in the empire. Some of that quota was 
no doubt deducted from Hu-pei’s. As a result, Hu-nan moved up to place 10 in the pro- 
vincial ranking. As brought out by Map 22 for 1776-1904, there was an increase in chin- 
shih from practically every part of the province, most heavily around Ch/ang-sha. 

Hu-nan had no Class I chin-shih in the first period. With its Class II chin-shih it 
ranked 13 in the empire's total of Class I and II chin-shih. Map 23 for 1646-1775 shows 
that these almost exclusively came from along the Hsiang River and west of the Tung- 
ting Lake. The heaviest concentration was from Chang-sha southward. 

During the second period, Hu-nan's total of Class I and II chin-shih rose by 491%, as 
a result of which the province moved up to rank 10. Map 24 for 1776-1904 brings out 
that the increase took place in most parts of the province, especially the Ch’ang-sha area. 


Chih-li 


Chih-li, the metropolitan province, comprised in addition to present-day Ho-pei also 
parts of Chahar and Jehol. One of its prefectures, Ch'ao-yang, was, in fact, situated so 
far to the northeast that had I shown it on my maps for Chih-li, these would have be- 
come too large. I have therefore preferred to mark the six dots for Ch'ao-yang’s category 
of all chin-shih 1776-1904 on the relevant map for Manchuria (Map 38). 

Chih-li was one of the great providers of chin-shih in the empire. In the total of all 
of these graduates, it ranked 3 during the earlier period, after Chiang-su and Che-chi- 
ang. Map 25 for 1646-1775 reveals a fairly even distribution of dots across the Great 
Plain with occasional clusters, as well as a huge concentration around Peking. 

During the later period, Chih-lis total of all chin-shih, was 15% lower. Nevertheless, 
it produced more of them than any other province. Preceding Che-chiang and Chiang-su, 
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it moved up to rank 1. Map 26 for 1776—1904 depicts a decrease in the Peking area east 
of the Yung-ting River and an increase west of it. Ta-hsing, south of Peking, has lost, 
Wan-p'ing, west of it, has gained. The area around Tien-chin (Tientsin) shows a sharp 
increase of chin-shih , and that is also true for the northeast. The Great Plain, on the 
other hand, has suffered a general reduction. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Chih-li ranked 3 in the first period. As can be seen from 
Map 27 for 1646-1775, the only major concentration of dots is around Peking. 

During the second period, Chih-li increased its share of Class I and II chin-shih by 
72%, but it remained in rank 3. Most parts of the province have an increase of dots, as 
shown by Map 28 for 1776-1904, with the highest numbers in the Peking and T'ien-chin 
areas. 

That Chih-li, together with Chiang-su and Che-chiang, was one of China's three 
leading intellectual provinces is not surprising. Many officials, born in other parts of the 
country, took up residences in the prefectures surrounding Peking. Their sons grew up 
there in milieus which culturally and intellectually were among the most advanced in the 
empire, and naturally this gave them an advantage in the examinations (see Ho, op. cit. P. 
236). But there is another reason also. Educated men from especially Chiang-su and Che- 
chiang, although qualified to pass the chin-shih examinations, were prevented from doing 
so by the harsh quota system. They therefore found it advantageous to establish resi- 
dences in other provinces, Wan-ping in Chih-li being a favourite prefecture. We have 
seen examples of this above, and many more cases are buried in the gazetteers. 


Shan-tung 


Shan-tung ranked 4, right behind Chih-li, in the empire's total of all chin-shih during the 
earlier period. Map 29 for 1646-1775 shows that the greatest number of these came 
from the northern and eastern parts of the province. 

During the later period, Shan-tung's total of all chin-shih was reduced by 13%, and 
it went down to place 5 in the ranking of provinces. It can be seen from Map 30 for 
1776-1904 that the central-northern part of the province witnessed both a reduction in 
chin-shih as well as a slight shift in concentration eastward, and that there is an increase 
on the northern coast of the peninsula. 

In Class I and II chin-shih during the first period, Shan-tung again ranked 4. As can 
be seen from Map 31 for 1646-1775, these came from all over the province, without any 
major concentrations. 

During the second period, Shan-tung increased its share of Class I and II chin-shih 
by 48% but nevertheless was reduced to rank 6 in the empire's total. Map 32 for 
1776-1904 shows that there is again a fairly even distributions of dots across the prov- 
ince with only minor clusters. 
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Ho-nan 


Ho-nan ranked behind Shan-tung as no. 5 in the empire total of all chin-shih during the 
first period. Map 33 for 1646-1775 displays an even regional provenance of chin-shih 
across the province except for one large cluster from Hsiang-fu (modern K’ai-feng) east- 
ward, a smaller one around Lo-yang, both south of the Yellow River, and a third one 
north of the river at Ho-nei (modern Ch'in-yang). 

In the second period, Ho-nan suffered a reduction of 16% in the category of all 
chin-shih and went down one step in rank to place 6, again behind Shan-tung. As brought 
out by Map 34 for 1776-1904, the regional provenance of the chin-shih changed drasti- 
cally. With two exceptions, the dots have thinned out all over the province. But in the 
immediate area around Hsiang-fu they have almost doubled, and there is another sharp 
increase at the upper Huai River and its southern tributaries. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Ho-nan did fairly poorly in the earlier period, ranking 8 
in the empire's total. Map 35 for 1646-1775 shows no more than a small cluster of dots 
around Hsiang-fu. 

In the later period, Ho-nan increased its share of Class I and II chin-shih by 103% but 
slipped all the same to rank 11. As Map 36 for 1776-1904 brings out, the cluster around 
Hsiang-fu has grown, and a large number of graduates also came from the upper Huai. 


Manchuria 


Manchuria is, of course, a Western term. During the Chiing, this area was called Sheng- 
ching Province. 

In the first period, Manchuria ranked 19, i.e. last, in the empire's total of all chin- 
shih. Map 37 for 1646-1775 shows their regional provenance, chiefly from the coast and 
the area of Ch’eng-te (Mukden). Chi-lin (a ting or department until 1882, when it was 
raised to fu or commandery) produced no chin-shih during that time. 

Although Manchuria increased its total of all chin-shih by 114% in the second peri- 
od, it still ranked 19 or last in the empire's total. As can be seen from Map 38 for 
1776-1904, the increase was most pronounced north of Liao-tung Bay, on the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, and in Chi-lin in the northeast. The six dots for Ch’ao-yang in the east belong 
to Chih-li Province, and are therefore not part of the statistics for Manchuria. For rea- 
sons mentioned above, they are entered on this map. 

Manchuria produced no Class | chin-shih during the Ching Dynasty. With its Class 
II chin-shih, it ranked 19 and last in the empires total of Class I and II chin-shih during 
the earlier period. There were only five graduates in this category, and their regional pro- 
venance is shown on Map 39 for 1646-1775. | 

During the later period, the Class II chin-shih of Manchuria increased by 600% in 
the empire's total of Class I and II chin-shih, but this was not enough to raise it from its 
last place. Map 40 for 1776-1904 brings out that the only cluster of dots, and a small 
one at that, was at Chin Prefecture on Liao-tung Bay. 
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Shan-hsi 


Shan-hsi did remarkably well in the first period, when it ranked 6 in the empire's total of 
all chin-shih. Map 41 for 1646-1775 shows heavy concentrations of dots along the upper 
and lower Fen River, in the southeast, and within the knee of the Yellow River. There are 
also clusters at especially those rivers which run east and south. 

In the second period, Shan-hsis total of all chin-shih was 31% lower, and the prov- 
ince moved precipitously down in the ranking to place 11. Map 42 for 1776-1904 brings 
out a general thinning out of dots in all parts of the province except two, the north and 
the area southeast and east of Tai-yiian. The latter cluster was also seen on Map 41 but 
is now greatly enlarged. It is centred on the important trade route from Shan-hsi down to 
the Great Plain, the pass through which the railroad ascends today. 

Shan-hsi produced no Class I chin-shih during the earlier period. With its Class II 
chin-shih, it ranked 10 in the empire's total of Class I and II chin-shih. Map 43 makes 
clear that these came from all over the province without major clusters. 

In the later period, Shan-hsi increased its share of Class I and II chin-shih by 35%, 
which did not prevent the province from slipping down to rank 13. As shown by Map 44 
for 1776-1904, there are only lesser clusters of dots along the Fen River, in the south- 
west, and on the trade route to the Great Plain. 


Shensi 


During the first period, Shensi ranked 10 in its share of the empire's total of all chin- 
shih, well behind its neighbour Shan-hsi. But in contrast to Shan-hsi, its chin-shih were 
much more clustered in their regional provenance. Map 45 for 1646-1775 demonstrates 
a heavy concentration of dots in the valley of the Wei River, along the lower courses of its 
affluents from the north, and along the lower part of the Yellow River before it turns 
east. A lesser concentraton can be noticed at the upper Han River. 

During the second period, Shensi's total of chin-shih declined by only 7%. This was 
the smallest decrease in any of the provinces in that category. Nevertheless, Shensi 
plunged to rank 14 in the empire's total of all chin-shih. Map 46 for 1776-1904 brings 
out a change in regional provenance. The Wei River Valley has lost, while the Han River 
Valley with its tributaries has gained. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Shensi ranked 11 in the earlier period. As Map 47 for 
1646-1775 demonstrates, these graduates then came next to entirely from the Wei River 
Valley, from along its tributaries, and from the lower course of the Yellow River before 
its knee. None was from the Han River Valley. 

In the later period, Shensis total of Class I and II chin-shih rose by 125%, yet the 
province lapsed in rank to place 14. Map 48 for 1776-1904 shows increases in the north, 
as well as the substantial number of chin-shih who now, for the forst time, came from the 
upper Han River Valley. 
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Kan-su 
Kan-su was originally part of Shensi Province. The Roster gives separate figures for the 
two only from 1795, but Kan-su is here treated as a separate unit from the beginning. 

After Manchuria, Kan-su was the most backward part of China. It ranked 18 in the 
empire's total of all chin-shih in the first period. As can be seen from Map 49 for 
1646-1775, these graduates came especially from the upper part of the Wei River Valley 
and from the banks of rivers to the northeast of it, from the Ning-hsia Oasis at the Yel- 
low River, and from the Wu-wei and Chen-fan (modern Min-ch'in) Oases further west. 

Thanks to the quota system, Kan-su increased its total of all chin-shih in the second 
period by 227%, the second-highest increase in that category in the country. Some of 
that quota was, no doubt, deducted from Shensis. But it still remained in rank 18. Map 
50 for 1776-1904 discloses several changes. There are more chin-shih coming from the 
upper Wei River Valley and the region northeast of it. Ning-hsia has suffered losses, but 
Kao-lan (Lan-chou) has now a large cluster, as has Wu-wei. There are also more chin-shih 
from south of the Ching Mountain Range. Note that Ti-hua is not shown on this map, 
since it was situated in Hsin-chiang (Sinkiang) far to the west. It produced two chin-shih 
during the second period, one of whom made Class II. 

Kan-su had no Class I chin-shih throughout the Ching. With its Class II chin-shih, it 
ranked 18 in the empire's total of Class I and II chin-shih during the earlier period. Map 
51 for 1646-1775 shows their meagre numbers and regional provenance. 

In the later period, Kan-su increased its total of Class I chin-shih by no less than 
633% but still ranked 18 in the empire's total of Class I and II chin-shih. As can be seen 
from Map 52 for 1776-1904, these came chiefly from the Upper Wei River Valley and 
the area around Kao-lan. 

Fu-chien 
Fu-chien, including Tai-wan and the P’eng-hu Islands, ranked 8 in the empire's total of 
all chin-shih during the first period. Map 53 for 1646-1775 demonstrates that the major- 
ity of the chin-shih came from the coastal area, with two major concentrations. One was 
in the two prefectures of Min and Hou-kuan on the Min River, which today are united in 
the single prefecture of Min-hou (Fu-chou). The other, further south, was around the 
great port town of Chin-chiang, also known as Chitian-chou or Zayton. 

During the second period, the total of all chin-shih from Fu-chien increased by 18% 
which moved it one step up in the ranking to place 7. While the gain was not very large, 
the regional provenance of the chin-shih had changed greatly. Map 54 for 1776-1904 
shows that the chin-shih from Min and Hou-kuan had increased enormously, and that this 
was at the expense of the coastal area south of it (see also Ho, op. cit. pp. 249, 251). 
During the first period, 20% of mainland Fu-chien’s chin-shih had come from Min and 
Hou-kuan, during the second no less than 57%. There is, no doubt, a direct correlation 
between these astonishing examinations results and the commercial advance of the 
region. Its wealth, and the high level of culture and education this made possible, gave it 
an insurmountable advantage over the rest of the province. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Fu-chien ranked 7 in the empire's total during the earlier 
period. As brought out by Map 55 for 1646-1775, there are two major clusters of dots, 
one around Min and Hou Kuan and the other around Chin-chiang. 
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In the later period, Fu-chien's Class I and II chin-shih increased by 75%, which, how- 
ever, was not enough for the province to maintain its ranking. It slipped to place 8. Map 
56 for 1776-1904 displays the same shift of gravity as Map 55. During the earlier period, 
27% of all Class I and II chin-shih of mainland Fu-chien had come from Min and Hou- 
kuan, during the later 60%. 

Tai-wan was until 1885 part of Fu-chien. It became an independent province that 
year, but was in 1895 together with the Peng-hu Islands ceded to Japan. Eight residents 
of T’ai-wan succeeded in the chin-shih examinations during its time as an independent 
province 1885-1895, but the Roster continues to give their home province as Fu-chien. | 
have made separate maps for T’ai-wan (including the Peng-hu Islands) but follow the Ros- 
ter in treating it throughout as part of Fu-chien for statistical purposes. 

Remarkably, three residents of Tai-wan took the chin-shih degree after the Japanese 
takeover, two in 1898 (II:85, III:184) and one in 1903 (III:120). Quite probably, residents 
of Tai-wan, sat, unsuccessfully, for the 1904 examination also. The three who became 
chin-shih may have passed the prerequisite hsiu-ts ai and chii-jen examinations while their 
island still was Chinese or special arrangements could have been made for them in Fu- 
chien. In any event, the Roster lists them as coming from Fu-chien Province, followed by 
their places of residence in Tai-wan. 

During the earlier period, only two men from T’ai-wan and none from P’eng-hu 
received the chin-shih degree. Map 57 for 1646-1775 shows that both came from the 
southwest. 

In the later period, twenty-eight residents of Tai-wan and one from Peng-hu suc- 
ceeded. Map 58 for 1776-1904 brings out their regional provenance. 

Tai-wan produced no Class I and II chin-shih during the firts period. In the second 
period, seven candidates from Tai-wan and one from P’eng-hu graduated as Class II chin- 
shih. Map 59 for 1776-1904 gives their places of registration. 


Kuang-tung 


During the earlier period, Kuang-tung ranked 12 in the empires total of all chin-shih. 
Map 60 for 1646-1775 demonstrates that these graduates chiefly came from two areas. 
One was the Canton Delta. The other, further east and equally important, was adjacent 
to and the hinterland of the rich port town known to Westerners as Swatow. 

This situation changed completely in the later period. Kuang-tung's chin-shih in- 
creased by 43%, and the province moved up to rank 9. More importantly, and similar to 
what happened in Fu-chien, the Canton Delta became the only major centre for chin-shih 
registrations in the province. This is brought out by Map 61 for 1776-1904. The cluster 
of dots at Swatow has practically dissolved. The vast commercial resources of the Canton 
Delta, where Canton had become by far the greatest port of China, gave it the same huge 
advantage over the rest of the province which Min and Ho-kuan had achieved in Fu- 
chien. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Kuang-tung did rather poorly in the first period, ranking 
only 12 in that category. As can be seen from Map 62 for 1646-1775, these graduates 
came mainly from the Canton Delta and the Swatow region. 
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In the second period, Kuang-tung's total of Class I and II chin-shih increased by 
428%, and the province moved up to rank 7. Map 63 for 1776-1904 displays the over- 
whelming lead which the Canton Delta enjoyed over the rest of the province. 


Kuang-hsi 


During the earlier period, Kuang-hsi ranked a lowly 17 in its share of all chin-shih in the 
empire. Map 64 for 1646-1775 shows a cluster of dots along the Hsiang and Kuei Rivers, 
the ancient route of trade and migration. There are concentrations around Lin-kuei 
(modern Kuei-lin) and at Ch'tian further north. 

In the later period, Kuang-hsis total of all chin-shih grew by 239%, the highest 
increase in that category during Ching, and it moved in the ranking one step up to place 
16. Map 65 for 1776-1904 brings out an increase of dots all across the province, with a 
large cluster around Lin-kuei. 

Kuang-hsi had no Class | chin-shih during the first period. With its Class II chin- 
shih, it ranked 16 in the empire's total of Class I and II chin-shih. It can be seen from Map 
66 for 1646-1775 that 7 out of the 18 graduates in this category came from Lin-kuei. 

In the second period, Kuang-hsi's total of Class I and II chin-shih increased by 711%, 
the third-highest growth in that category during Chiing, and the province moved up to 
place 15 in the national ranking. Map 67 for 1776-1904 shows the regional provenance of 
these graduates, with the highest concentrations around Lin-kuei and Ch'tian. 

While the increased total of all chin-shih in Kuang-hsi can be explained by the 
quota system, the excellent Class I and II grades cannot. One possible explanation is 
that intellectuals, such as artists and retired officials flocked to Lin-kuei because of its 
great natural beauty, where the sons of such families through their upbringing would 
have had an obvious advantage in the examinations. 


Ssu-ch uan 


In the earlier period, Ssu-ch'uan ranked 13 in the empire's total of all chin-shih. Map 68 
for 1646-1775 shows that these graduates came from all over the province, without any 
major concentrations. The prefecture of Ning-ching, which produced one chin-shih 
during this time, was situated in what now is Hsi-k ang, too far west to fit on the map. 

In the later period, the total of all chin-shih from Ssu-ch'uan rose by 120%, but the 
province remained at rank 13. Map 68 for 1776-1904 demonstrates that the increase was 
amazingly even all across the province, and also that the area around Cheng-tu now 
emerged as a centre. 

In Class I and II chin-shih, Ssu-ch'uan ranked no more than 15 in the first period. 
Most of the 18 graduates in this category were from places along the Yangtze and the 
Min River, as brought out by Map 70 for 1646-1775. 

In the second period, the Class I and II chin-shih of Ssu-ch'uan increased by 852%, 
the second-highest increase in that category during Ching, and the province improved its 
standing by moving up to rank 12. Map 71 for 1776-1904 shows that these graduates 
now came from all parts of the province, with a small cluster around Cheng-tu. 
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Yun-nan 


Yiin-nan ranked 14 in the empire's total of all chin-shih during the earlier period. Map 72 
for 1646-1775 displays an extended cluster of dots from K'un-ming southward, another 
in the south, stretching from Shih-p'ing to Chien-shui, and a third at Ta-li in the west. 
Ta-li was the northern anchor of the Burma Road, whose trade brought wealth and edu- 
cation to the region. 

In the later period, the total of chin-shih from Ytin-nan increased by 138%. The pro- 
vince was among those favoured by the quota system, yet it could not hold its place in 
the ranking and lapsed to place 15. Map 73 for 1776-1904 demonstrates that the cluster 
of dots around K’un-ming has grown sharply, and that there also was a marked increase in 
particular the Ta-li area. 

Yitin-nan produced no Class I chin-shih throughout the dynasty. With its Class II 
chin-shih, it ranked 14 in the empire's total of Class I and II graduates during the first 
period. Map 74 for 1646-1776 brings out that these came chiefly from the centre of the 
province and from along the Burma Road. 

In the second period, the Class II chin-shih of Yiin-nan increased by 535%, but again 
the province could not hold its place in the ranking and fell by two steps to place 16. 
Map 75 for 1776-1904 demonstrates that the majority of Class II graduates was from 
the K'un-ming area, from Ta-li and the Burma Road, and from Shih-ping and Chien-shui 
in the south. 


Kuei-chou 


After Manchuria and Kan-su, Kuei-chou was the most backward province of Ching 
China. It ranked 16 in the empire's total of all chin-shih during the earlier period. Map 
76 for 1646-1775 shows a fairly even provenance across the province. 

In the later period, the total of all chin-shih from Kuei-chou increased by 143%, but 
its ranking went down to place 17. As can be seen from Map 77 for 1776-1904, there 
was an increase of graduates from most parts of the province, with a large cluster around 
its capital Kuei-chu. 

Kuei-chou produced no Class I chin-shih during the first period. With its Class II 
graduates, it ranked 17 in the empires total of Class I and II chin-shih. Map 78 for 
1646-1775 shows their meagre numbers and regional origin. 

In the second period, Kuei-chou's Class I and II graduates increased by no less than 
1,310%, the highest increase in this category during Ch'ing. Nevertheless, the province 
remained in rank 17. Map 79 for 1776-1904 demonstrates that Kuei-chou's Class I and II 
graduates chiefly came from the area around Kuei-chu. 


To summarize, it is clear that the examination system functioned remarkably well, that it 
rewarded merit, at least on a regional basis, and that in general it was honestly admin- 
istered. A simple proof for the last statement is the fact that 158 units produced only on 
chin-shih each throughout the entire Ch’ing Dynasty. By no imaginable stretch of the 
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imagination could such far away and unimportant units have had any political pull in 
Peking. The success of these candidates was therefore due to their own efforts, not to 
influence or corruption. 

The quota system of 1702 became only gradually effective and was not finally in 
place intil about a century after its introduction. Under it, the CENTRAL EAST, 
NORTHEAST, and NORTHWEST regions lost except for An-hui, Manchuria, and Kan- 
su. The SOUTHEAST and SOUTHWEST regions gained. The quotas could be circum- 
vented by the well-to-do by taking up residences in other provinces. 

In spite of fluctuations, the average numbers of candidates receiving the chin-shih 
degree remained level during Ching. Because of the huge population increase, the com- 
petition for the degree became steadily greater and the educational level of the candida- 
tes consequently higher. 

There is, of course, some correlation between the distribution of the entire popula- 
tion and the regional provenance of the chin-shih. For that purpose, the maps of this 
study can be compared with the provincial maps for the Ch'ing in my Chinese Historical 
Demography A.D.2-1982 (Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, vol. 59, 
Stockholm 1987). But that correlation is far from complete. Educationally advanced 
regions did obviously better then backwards ones, and culture depends on wealth. For 
that reason, East China had better examination results than West China, Chiang-su and 
Che-chiang remained dominant in spite of the bias against them, and, to mention the 
most obvious cases, Min and Hou-kuan in Fu-chien and the Canton Delta in Kuang-tung 
gained an overwhelming advantage over the rest of their provinces. 

The intellectual dominance of East China is brought out by my last three maps. 
Map 80 shows the regional provenance of the Class I chin-shih during Ching. As has been 
seen, in each chin-shih examination the three most successful candidates were given rank 
I:1, 1:2 or 1:3. For the 112 examinations under discussion, this adds up to a total of 136. 
Six of these were bannermen (two Manchus, one Mongol, three Chinese) and must be 
excluded, since their residences are unknown. The total is thus reduced to 330. It can be 
seen from the map that the vast majority of these Class I chin-shih came from southern 
Chiang-su and northern Che-chiang. The remaining dots are scattered across mostly East 
China, but with only minor clusters at Peking, Min and Hou-kuan in Fu-chien, and Can- 
ton in Kuang-tung. 

The regional provenance becomes even more lopsided when only those chin-shih are 
considered who gained rank I:1, i.e. those who were called hui-ytian. Among the 112 indi- 
viduals in that category, one was a Mongol bannerman and must be excluded. That leaves 
the 111 hui-yiian shown on Map 81. This time, the dominance of Southern Chiang-su and 
northern Che-chiang becomes even more obvious. 

Finally, as a corollary to these findings, let us draw a map of all units which through 
the entire Ching Dynasty did not produce a single chin-shih. Map 82 is the mirror image 
of Map 81, with the vast majority of the units concentrated to West China. 
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Chinese Terms 
Chang Hao Sk isf 
Chi-fu t’ung-chih #8 GH 
Chia-hsing fu chih B BRE 
Chiang-nan 3 
chin-shih we + 
Ch’iu Shu-jung B® #t 
Chung-hua min-kuo hsin ti-t’u + # B By Rr dH 
chu-jen # A 
Ch’uan-chou # 
Fang Chao-ying & 3k, 
Fen River # x 
Fu River ## x 
Han River jz x 
Hang-chou fu chih # MN AF 
Hsiang River #4 3 
Hu-chou fu chih #f WW Jt = 
Hu-kuang jf /& 


hui-shih @ 2 
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hui-yuan @ 7 
hsiu-ts’ai # 7 

Kan River # x 

Kuei River #£ x 
P’o-yang Lake #f & i 
Sheng-ching & 


Shun-t’ien fu chih JA K Ax 


T’ai-hu x i 


Tseng-chiao Ch’ing-ch’ao chin-shih t’i-ming pei lu 
eR it i £t eM A wR 

Tu Lien-che #t He #5 

Tung-t’ing Lake ja] fe ia 

Wu-han wR j# 


Yung-ting River x £# 3 


Provincial Tables 


Dio oe SO On oe Soe oe a en So oe oe ok oes 


GW 
OO 


Chiang-su 


CON DU HWN 


yl 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 

. Wu-chin same 16] 45 206 7] 29 100 

Wu same 100 102 202 63 70 133 
. Chang-chou | Wu 99 44 143 57 25 82 
. Wu-hsi same 97 28 125 44 18 62 
. Tan-tu Chen-chiang 58 59 117 23 39 62 
. Chang-shu | same 69 35 104 46 25 71 
. Shang-yiian | Chiang-ning 42 58 100 13 25 38 
. Chiang-tu | same 70 28 98 33 17 50 

Yi-hsing same 73 24 97 33 12 45 

Chiang-ning | (Nanking) 4] 50 9] 19 35 54 
. Shan-yang Huai-an 56 25 8] 12 16 28 
. Yang-hu Wu-chin 23 56 79 14 4] 55 
. Li-yang same 54 21 75 28 15 43 
. Hua-ting Sung-chiang 56 ll 67 37 8 45 
. Tai-ts ang same 50 17 67 25 14 39 
. Tung Nan-t'ung 15 51 66 6 27 33 
. Chiang-yin | same 33 30 63 8 19 27 
. Lou Sung-chiang 44 18 62 25 10 35 
. Shang-hai same 39 21 60 17 12 29 
. Chin-t’'an same 53 5 58 22 5 27 
. Yuan-ho Wu 21 37 58 17 27 44 
. Chia-ting same 26 30 56 11 18 29 
. Yi-cheng same 18 34 52 9 30 39 
. Chin-kuei Wt-hsi 33 18 51 23 12 35 
.Chiing-pu | same 34 16 50 23 8 31 
. K'un-shan same 48 2 50 24 ] 25 
. Tai same 25 24 49 9 7 16 
. Wu-chiang [| same 27 21 48 14 14 28 
. Kao-yu same 29 18 47 1] 10 21 
. Pao-ying same 20 18 38 13 12 25 
. Kan-chtian | Chiang-tu 3 34 37 ] 24 25 
. Tan-yang same 19 14 33 9 7 16 
. Chao-wen Ch’ang-shu 9 20 29 8 8 16 
. Hsing-hua same 22 6 28 7 2 9 
. Ju-kao same 16 11 27 7 2 9 
.Chen-yang | Tai-tsang 12 13 25 4 7 11 
. Ching-chi | Yi-hsing 10 15 25 5 7 12 
. Ch'ung-ming | same 16 9 25 8 6 14 
. Tai-hsing same 15 10 25 3 5 8 
. Chen-tse Wu-chiang 5 13 18 9 9 
. Ching-chiang| same 10 8 18 3 3 6 
. Yen-cheng | same 13 3 16 4 3 7 
. Liu-ho same 4 11 15 6 6 


Unit 


44. Chii-jung 
45. Kao-shun 
46. Ch'ing-ho’ 
47. Hsin-yang 
48. Chin-shan* 
49. Pao-shan 
50. An-tung 
51. Chiang-p'u 
52. Nan-hui 
53. Yi-chen 
54. Li-shui 

55. Feng-hsien 
56. Fou-ning 
57. Kan-yti 
58. Tung-tai 
59. Tung-shan 
60. Hai 

61. Hsiao 

62. P'i 

63. Su-chiien 
64. Shu-yang 
65. Tao-yiian 
66. Feng 

67. Nan-t' ung 
68. Hai-men 
69. Sui-ning 
70. Yang 


Totals 


All chin-shih 


Current name! 1646—1775 | 1776-1904 1646-1775 | 1776-1904) Total 
}] 3 14 2 3 


same 

same 10 
Huai-yin 

K’un-shan 

same 

same 

Lien-shui 

same 

same 

Yi-cheng 





Tung-hai 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Ssu-yang 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Chiang-tu 


1738 


MWWOnn dD — 


3 
4 
4 
2 
5 
4 
4 
3 
l 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


1190 


—-HF eK NNWWRKRKkKUUU UNG NNNNOWYHO OO 


2928 


Classes I and II 


RQ m= om RQ ee 


833 725 


N—@— —=@= WN —& YN K&B NN WKH NHN SF OWN A PWN VI 


1558 


Note: Units 16, 27, 29, 60, 62, 67, and 70 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures (hsien). 
All others were prefectures. 
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Chiang-su 

lA @ 2R BRWOR 49H OAR EORA 
6.2 Wm 75 TOD 8H IG KR Oa # 
>HE 1.) BK EF 12.68 HORK 3.8 
14.8 POM MT U.K BG 16.8 > HW 17-2 B 

18.8 >#*@ 3 19.5 & 20.4 Wf 21.0% > R 22.8 € 
23.48 * 24.4 HE > 3B 25. A 26.K8 wl 27.& 
28.8 jc 29.8 #8 30.9 M 31.4 BOT HB 32.4 B 
33.8 X > BR 34.8 (L 35. B 368 HOKE 
37.H] ROA BM 38.2 We 39.m RM 408 BORDA 
41.38 jC 42. tk 43.N% 4 44.9 BR 45.8 8 

46.38 FT> 4M 479 BOK Wb 48.4 hb 49.8 wh 
50.2% > we wk Ol. i O52. HB 53. RO HR 
54.8 *k 55. BR 56.8 & 57. HH O8.R Z 

59.44 ) 60.4 > R36 61. 62. 63.49 Be 64.2k 
65. Hb J > PR 66. 67. Gh 68.4% PH 69.08 


70.42 > 3 # 
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Che-chiang 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 

1. Jen-ho Hang 170 118 115 233 

2. Chien-t'ang | Hang a 156 i 110 106 216 

3. Kuei-an Wu-hsing 86 70 156 48 47 95 

4. Shan-yin Shao-hsing 72 71 143 33 42 75 

5. K'uai-chi Shao-hsing 68 7] 139 30 48 78 

6. Yin same 67 66 133 19 37 56 

7. Hai-ning same 88 30 118 49 16 65 

8. Wu-cheng | Wuc-hsing 78 33 111 32 22 54 

9. Chia-shan same 64 27 91 37 21 58 
10. Hsiao-shan | same 32 57 89 1] 37 48 
11. Chia-hsing | same 55 29 84 23 20 43 
12. Hsiu-shui Chia-hsing 53 30 83 26 2] 47 
13. Hai-yen same 60 21 8] 23 17 40 
14. P'ing-hu same 46 28 74 1] 16 27 
15. Tung-hsiang | same 45 21 66 25 14 39 
16. Te-ch'ing same 45 20 65 27 9 36 
17. Yu-yao same 28 31 59 ll 20 31 
18. Tz u-chii same 32 24 56 9 12 21 
19. Ch’ang-hsing | same 30 6 36 10 3 13 
20. Chu-chi same 17 18 35 2 9 11 
21. Chen-hai same 10 2] 31 3 8 11 
22. Shang-yti same 17 14 31 4 5 9 
23. Shih-men Ch'ung-te 20 11 31 13 5 18 
24. Fu-yang same 9 13 22 2 4 6 
25. Yui-hang same 15 7 22 7 10 17 
26. Chin-hua same 2 17 19 6 6 
27. Hsi-an Chiu 9 9 18 3 4 7 
28. Lan-chii same 12 6 18 4 4 
29. Chien-te same 11 5 16 2 3 5 
30. Huang-yen | same 4 12 16 ] 6 7 
31. Jui-an same ] 15 16 ll 1] 
32. Yi-wu same 7 8 15 2 3 5 
33. Sui-an same 13 13 4 4 
34. Yung-chia same 7 6 13 2 2 
35. Shun-an same 11 l 12 2 2 
36. Tung-yang same 3 9 12 6 6 
37. Sheng same 3 8 1] 3 3 
38. Ting-hai same 8 3 1] 2 2 4 
39. Hsin-ch'ang | same 5 5 10 2 l 3 
40. Wu-k ang same 8 l 9 3 l 4 
41. Lin-an same 7 ] 8 l l 
42. Lin-hai same 5 3 8 ] 2 3 
43. P'u-chiang same 4 4 8 2 3 5 


BN 
— 


44, 
45. 
. Lung-yu 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
. Ch’ang-shan 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


Note: Unit 73 was a department (t ing) during Ching and is now a prefecture (hsien). All others were prefectures. 
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Unit 


Yung-k ang 
An-chi 


Tien-tai 
Feng-hua 
Hsiang-shan 
Hsin-ch'eng 
K’ai-hua 
Fen-shui 
Yii-chien 
Ch’ang-hua 
Chin-yiin 
Ning-hai 
Sung-yang 
Tai-shun 
Tung-lu 


Hsien-chti 
Lo-ch ing 
Shou-ch ang 
Sui-ch'ang 
Tai-p ing 
Tang-chi 
Wu-yi 
Chiing-t'ien 
Ch'ung-te 
Chiing-yuian 
Hstian-p ing 
P'ing-yang 
Yui-huan 


Totals 


All chin-shih 















same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Hsin-teng 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Wen-ling 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 





NWrare_ Oh W AW Hh DD W 



























1601 1204 


— = = SS SK NNN NNNNN WWW Wwwnwnwn”AD A NN Nw 


2805 





715 


Classes I and Il 


Current name| 1646-1775 | 1776—1904 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
3 5 8 2 2 


1 
] 
] 
] 
2 
1 
] 
l 
1 
] 
] 
l 
736 


| 145] 





Che-chiang 
1. f0> HL 2.588 BD h 3.8 ROR B 
4. Bo MR 5. $> MAR 6 7.4 B 


8.5 HORA IF S 


12.8 KOZ BB 13.4 


16.48 i 
21.58 +3 
25.6% ATL 
29.3€ 1% 
34. #F 
39. 2 
44. 
49.8 iI 
53.7 iF 
58. ip 
6(3.% & 
67. KK 
72.3% & 


17.44 Hb 
22. + i 
26.4 # 
30.8 
20.3% & 
40. at HE 
A5.a + 
0. sk 
24.6 1b 
59.45) |x 
64.3% 


68. # 


i a ss 


(eres 


18.% B 


10.96 ih 
14.5% 3H 15.45 SR 


11.3% 


19.4% HB 20.2% & 


03.4 Pl > & @ 24.8 & 
27.0 # > WB 28.m KB 


31. oe 
36.5 BB 
41k e 
46.28 3% 
> i # 
5. st 
60.4 


32.9% & 33. E 
37.4 38.52 

42.6% ve 43.38 SC 
47.K & 4B. Ab 


91.6 16 52.4 x 


56.3 fe O7.M 
61.4l 62.9 


OA FB HM 668 


69.5% 18 


70.8 71.8 & 


43 


ONHAW AWD — 


Unit 


. Tung-ch eng 
She 

. Ching 

. Ho-fei 

. Hsiu-ning 
Huai-ning 


Tai-hu 


9. Wu-yiian 


10. Hstian-ch'eng 


1] 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


. Ching-te 

. Liu-an 

. Tang-t'u 

. Wu-hu 

. Ting-yuan 

. Lu-chiang 

. Su-sung 

. Han-shan 

. Wang-chiang 
. Shou 

. Tai-p ing 

. Ho 

. Fou-yang 

. Ying-shan 

. Chi-chi 

. Huai-ydan 

. Tien-ch/ang 


. Shu-ch'eng 
. Chiing-yang 
. Hsti-yi 

. Nan-ling 

. Chien-shan 
. Fan-chang 

. Kuang-te 

. Ssu 

. Wu-wei 

. Kuei-chih 

. Yi 

. Feng-yang 

. Chao 

. Chi-men 

. Ning-kuo 

. Huo-shan 


. Ch'tian-chiao 


Curren 
name 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Same 
Same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


t 
1646-1775 | 1776-1904 
64 75 


60 
18 
17 
30 
26 


19 

7 
29 

4 
10 
19 
ll 


— tomas 
NJ 


DM OWONNHD NON NN N™NN COD CO — CO 


— bw Sb SBN UID 





An-hui 


All chin-shih 


58 
44 
45 
29 
26 
47 
18 
30 

5 
28 
19 

6 
14 
2) 
14 
20 
11 
12 

9 
15 

9 

3 
13 
12 
12 


oA) 


eet 
MWphrwW ew bh DRO ANN N WD CO 


139 
118 
62 
62 
59 
52 
47 
37 
37 
34 
32 
29 
25 
25 
23 
22 
21 
19 
18 
17 
17 
16 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
13 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 


As NN CO CO 


Classes I and II 


1646-1775 | 1776—1904| Total 
36 46 2 


31 
10 


eet 


NJ NUNN ON WM WW = WwW © 


— he DA NN UJ 


41 
21 
21 
15 
14 
25 
11 
13 

2 
15 
10 


NNWAHANNNNNAUAAHAANWA 


Ne NNWW ee Ne 








8 

72 
31 
29 
33 
25 
25 
20 
16 
13 
16 
13 


5p: pe tad RSE AS Se SS A hs Gt SY I OR, te SOO 













All chin-shih Classes I and II 


1646-1775 sas ed 46-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 





Current 


Unit name 

































44. Lai-an same 6 
45. Tung-ling same 6 
46. Chien-te Chiu-p'u 5 
47. Chu same 5 
48. Shih-tai same 5 
49. Chien-ping | Lang-chi 4 
50. Feng-tai same 4 
51. Huo-chiu same 4 
52. Wu-ho same 3 
53. Ying-shang same 3 
54. Ling-pi same 2 
55. Su same l 
56. Tung-liu same ] 








Totals 193 


Note: Units 12, 20, 22, 35, 36, 47 and 55 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures (hsien). 
All others were prefectures. 


An-hui 

1.4] Sh 2.9 3.8 4.6 FR OK 6. 7A 
8.4 hh 9. # 10.8 Re IGE 12.4% HF 13.8 # 
14.4 3 15. ok 16.8 Wl o17. WM 18.4] 19.4 
20.8% 21.A% 22.47 23.8 B 24.K ) 25.5 B 

26.1€ Gk 27.K He 28.47 $k 29.8 BB 30.8F BB 31. OR 
32.98 ) 33.8 2B 34.8 @ 35.0 36.48 & 37.4 HH 
38.2% 39. PR 40.8% 41.20 PH 42.8 43.28 wh 
44. 2 45.45) Be 46.32 > HK ATR 48. OR 
49.3 2 > BH RR SOM S 51.8 > EF 52.8 F 
53.38 + 54.8 2 55.77 56. HH 


45 


WN — Oona” aWN — WO AON HAUMN SWN— OVO ON A MN DRWN — © HO 


aw 
Oo) 


ONAN AWN = 


Unit 


. Nan-chang 
. Hsin-chien 
. Nan-feng 


Nan-ch'eng 
Feng-hsin 


. Hsin-ch'eng 


Te-hua 


. Lin-ch'uan 
. Chin-chi 

. Hsin-chang 
. An-fu 

. P'o-yang 

. Kao-an 

. Feng-cheng 
. Lu-ling 

. Yi-huang 

. Chung-jen 
. P'ing-hsiang 
. Chiing-chiang 
. Chi-shui 

. Hu-kou 

. Kuang-ch’ang 
. P’eng-tse 

. Ning-tu 

. Tu-ch’ang 

. Chien-shan 
. Fen-yi 

. Kan 

. Chin-hsien 
. Chien-ch'ang 
. Tai-ho 

. Wu-ning 

. Yung-hsin 

. An-yi 

. Kuang-feng 
. Fou-liang 

. Lo-ping 

. Yu-shan 

. Hsin-kan 

. Yi-ch'un 

. Lung-nan 

. Wan-tsai 

. Yung-feng 


Current 
name 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Li-ch uan 
Chiu-chiang 
same 
same 
Yi-feng 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Chi-an 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Yung-hsiu 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Chiang-hsi 


1646-1775 | 1776-1904 
63 74 


54 
40 
42 
40 
40 
12 


28 
36 
1} 
27 
17 
18 
2) 
22 
12 
10 

2 
14 
18 

9 
22 

9 
16 

2 

6 
12 
1] 
1] 
13 


tO 


p— 
“Sew W WO WMS B ~I CO N 


All chin-shih 


74 
59 
52 
50 
35 
50 
32 
18 
39 
2) 
30 
28 
22 
15 
25 
17 
25 
12 

7 
16 

2 
14 

5 
19 
14 


137 
128 
99 
94 
90 


Classes I and Il 


1646-1775 | 1776—1904 | Total 
22 32 34 


16 


bux 


mam NO — = NY EAN WH W on Nm NWN — WNW WWW bh — wD 


ped 


34 
34 
21 
23 
15 
21 
16 
3 
15 
10 
> 
9 
> 
8 
12 
8 
14 
9 
6 
8 


Nm WOO = & 


NU RONANKHDAWWUN 


nnbwowvdoezRRBLRBGS 


— pm _— 
wowowona © Uu-— 


prNbhOUUWeE TAN hDeE EE EON OM OM 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Current 
Unit name 1646-1775 1776-1904] Total 1646-1775 | 1776—-1904| Total 
13 








44. Hsing-kuo same ] 12 5 5 
45. Shang-kao same 6 7 13 2 3 
46. Hsing-tzu same 8 4 ] 2 
47. Tung-hsiang | same 5 6 ] 2 
48. Kuei-chi same 5 5 5 8 
49. Lu-chi Tzu-chi 3 7 2 2 
50. Nan-k’ang same 4 6 ] 2 
51. Jui-ch’ang same l 8 4 4 
52. Shang-jao same 2 7 9 3 3 
53. Shih-ch eng 4 5 9 2 3 
54. Te-hsing 5 4 9 l ] 
55. Lien-hua 3 5 8 2 2 
56. Ning Hsiu-shui 3 5 8 2 2 
57. Yi-yang same 2 6 8 4 4 
58. Ching-an same 2 5 7 l l 
59. Ta-yii same 4 3 7 3 6 
60. Te-an same 3 4 7 4 5 
6]. Yu-tu same 6 l 7 l 
62. Hui-chang | same 3 3 6 
63. Hsia-chiang | same 4 2 6 3 
64. Hsin-feng same 6 6 2 
65. Yi-ning Hsiu-shui 6 6 l 
66. Yi-kan same 4 6 ] 
67. Wan-nien same 3 5 l 
68. Yung-ning Ning-kang ] 5 ] 
69. An-jen Yii-chiang 4 4 
70. Chang-ning | Hstin-wu ] 3 4 
71. Chiung-yi same 2 2 4 
72. Lung-ch'tian | Sui-ch'uan 3 l 4 
73. Shang-yu same 2 2 4 l 
74. Jui-chin same 3 3 ] 
75. Lo-an same 2 3 ] 
76. Ting-nan same l 3 
77. Wan-an same 3 3 
78. Chi-an same 2 l 
79. An-ytan same l 
80. Hsin-feng same ] 
81. Hsin-yui same l 
82. Hsing-an Heng-feng l l 
83. Lin-chiang Ching-chiang ] 

Totals 821 1055 1876 183 440 623 


Note: Units 56 and 65 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch’ing and are now prefectures (hsien). All others were 
prefectures. 
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Chiang-hsi 

lee 2.9 @ 3.8 OB 4.8 mM OR RH 6. RO B dil 
7.4% (tL> 7 0 8. Il 9@ KB 108 BOB 11.% ff 
12.086 3.5 # 4.8 DOBRO EK 6.4 # 
17.2 42 18.32 # 19.9% 7 20.8 KK 21.38 0 22.8 EB 


23.9% 32 24.5 A 25.8 ZB 26.40 W) 27.4 7 28. %% 
29. KR 30.3% BOK EB 31. fH 32K B 33.5 H 

34.4 8% 35.8 BW 36.5 R@ 37. FH 38.5 Wb 39.8 
0.0 & 41.8 428 KR BK YO 4B LG 
46.28 F 47. Wh 48.8% R 49.8 ROK BR OO 

51.33 & 52.14 53.46 tk 54.78 B55. iE 56.8 > KK 
57.4 58.38 # OFA RR 60 & 61.5 M 62.4 BZ 
63.uk yl 64.f BW 65. D> HK KR 66.64 F 67.8 # 


68. #> FM O.F Ef >RT 0.6 £>A WB 71.4 
72.4 BOK Jl BLM 4.2 A OBR 6. FH 
7.8 K 2.5 & 9.K KR 80. B 81s Hr 82.R FD 
ue 83.8 I> it 


48 





Hu-pei 


Cy es a or a ae eo ee eo oe Boar a Ge 
WN — O ONAN AWN KH OO ON ADM AWN KH OO ON DMN HRWN — CO OO 


ONAN AWN | 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 
Current 

. Chiang-hsia | Wu-ch’ang 61 53 114 15 29 44 

Huang-kang | same 57 52 109 13 25 38 
. Hsiao-kan same 50 27 77 16 14 30 
. Han-yang same 4) 29 70 10 15 25 

Huang-po same 20 46 66 6 27 33 

Chi-shui same 23 33 56 l 21 22 
. Wu-ch/ang same 13 40 53 ] 18 19 
. Chiang-ling | same 36 12 48 9 3 12 
. Huang-an same 16 23 39 3 13 16 
. Ma-ch'eng same 23 16 39 5 8 13 
. Mien-yang same 18 19 37 2 10 12 
. Chung-hsiang| same 22 12 34 6 7 13 
. Tien-men same 14 20 34 l 1] 12 
. Yuin-meng same 21 13 34 5 10 15 
. Hsing-kuo Yang-hsin 19 14 33 4 6 10 
. Chien-li same 14 12 26 2 4 6 
. P'u-chi same 9 16 25 ] 7 8 
. An-lu same 10 13 23 3 9 12 
. Kuang-chi same 14 9 23 5 5 
. Han-ch'uan | same 15 7 22 2 l 3 
. Huang-mei same 3 19 22 7 7 
. Chien-chiang | same 17 4 21 l 2 3 
. Chi Chi-chun 9 10 19 l 3 4 
. Ying-shan same 9 9 18 l 2 3 
. Ching-ling Tien-men 17 17 3 3 
. Ying-cheng | same 13 3 16 
. Lo-t'ien same 3 1] 14 7 7 
. Ching-shan | same 8 5 13 ] 2 3 
. Ta-yeh same 6 6 12 ] 3 4 
. Ching-men | same 7 3 10 2 2 
. Hsien-ning same 5 5 10 ] ] 2 
. Kung-an same 9 l 10 2 ] 3 
. Shih-shou same 6 4 10 ] ] 
. Hsiang-yang | same 3 6 9 ] 5 6 
. Sung-tzu same 2 5 7 4 4 
. Chia-yu same 3 3 6 2 2 
. Chih-chiang | same 5 l 6 
. Tang-yang same 5 ] 6 l 
. Ch'ung-yang | same 2 3 5 l ] 2 
. En-shih same 4 4 2 2 
. Tung-cheng | same 3 l 4 
. Tung- shan | same 3 ] 4 l ] 2 
. Ku-ch'eng same l Z 3 ] ] 
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All chin-shih Classes I and II 


1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 










Current 
name 








oN) 
W 


. Sui 
45. Tsao-yang 
46. Yi-cheng 
47. Chu-chi 
48. Chtin 

49. Chu-shan 
50. Fang 

51. Li-ch’'uan 
52. Nan-chang 
53. Shih 

54. Tung-hu 
55. Yi-tu 

56. Yuin 

57. Yuin-hsi 







ott ett eet eet et et ON OR OO 





Totals 





Note: Units 11, 23, 30, 44, 48, and 53 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ching and are now prefectures (hsien). All 
others were prefectures. 


Hu-pei 

low ROKRB 28M 3.F RK ARH OR RK 

6.8 kK 7.5K B 8.20 BH 9-8 & 10.Fk— ke 11.5 | 
12.46 #2 13.K PF] 14.2 # 15. W> BM 16.8 Al 
17.96 df 18.2 BE 19.8 HR 20.58 Jil 21.8 HE 22.8 
23.87 > Be A 24.6 wb) 25.8 > HK PH 26. ye Wh 

27.8 HH 28.K% wh 29.~A 4A 30.8] FL 31. HB 32.nR& 
33.6 4 34. 35. we 36.8 A 37K WT 38. 
39.2% BB 40. 41.368 $e 42.38 wb 43.8% SR 44. 
45.9 BB 46. dh 47.47 BB 48.44 49.4% hh 50.8 
51.4] jill 52.47 72 53.3) > B 54. HO RE 


D9. @f 56.88 57.58 
50 


CH 


Att 
at Ne 


~ 


at ft 


Hu-nan 


CONDON AWN — 


WN — WO OND WM hWN — OOnNDAD MN ARWN KK OO ON DN ARWN — CO OO 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 
Current 

. Chang-sha same 15 98 113 5 66 7] 
. Shan-hua Ch’ang-sha 11 67 78 3 46 49 
. Hsiang-t'an | same 28 40 68 13 27 40 
. Wu-ling Ch’ang-te 19 21 40 8 14 22 
. Ning-hsiang | same 8 25 33 7 7 
. Heng-shan same 12 15 27 3 1] 14 
. Hsiang-hsiang | same 3 24 27 12 12 
. Hsiang-yin same 8 19 27 2 1] 13 
. Heng-yang same 10 15 25 2 4 6 
. Pa-ling Ytieh-yang 8 17 25 l 8 9 
. Yi-yang same 4 18 22 2 9 1] 
. Shao-yang Pao-ching 7 13 20 l 3 4 
. Hsin-hua same 4 14 18 2 2 
. Liu-yang same 2 13 15 6 6 
. An-hua same ] 13 14 4 4 
. Ching-chitian | Heng-yang 2 1] 13 ] 4 5 
. Yu same 7 5 12 4 4 
. Chi-yang same 5 6 1] 2 2 
. Cha-ling same 3 7 10 6 6 
. Hua-jung same 7 3 10 ] ] 
. Ping-chiang | same l 8 9 4 4 
. Kuei-yang same ] 7 8 4 4 
_ Li same 5 2 7 ] l 
. Lin-hsiang same ] 6 7 5 5 
. Lei-yang same 2 4 6 ] l 
. An-hsiang same 3 2 5 

. Lung-yang Han-shou ] 4 5 l ] 
. Yuian-ling same 3 2 5 ] l 
. Chang-ning | same 3 ] 4 

. Chen same 4 4 2 2 
. Hsti-p'u same ] 3 4 ] l 
. Ling-ling same 4 4 l ] 
. Tao same ] 3 4 3 3 
. An-fu Lin-li 3 3 

. An-jen same ] 2 3 

. Chen-chi same 2 ] 3 l l 
. Ling same 2 ] 3 ] ] 
. Ning-ytian same l 2 3 

. Yung-hsing | same 2 ] 3 l l 2 
. Chiien-yang | same 2 2 

. Feng-huang | same 2 2 l ] 
. Kuei-tung same l ] 2 

. Tao-ytian same 2 2 


51 








All chin-shih Classes I and Il 








Current 
name 







NJ 


. Wu-kang 
45. Yung-ming 
46. Yiian-chiang 
47. Chia-ho 
48. Ching 

49. Hui-t'ung 
50. Hsin-ning 
51. Lan-shan 
52. Li-ling 

53. Lin-wu 

54. Shih-men 
55. Sui-ning 
56. Yung-shun 
57. Yung-sui 


— 
nN 






ee ee ee ee ee 





Totals 


Note: Units 23, 30, 33, 34, 44, and 48 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ching and are now prefectures (Asien) 
Unit 41 was a department (ting) and is now also a prefecture. All others were prefectures. 


52 


Hu-nan 

law 2.8 (LOR w 3. ew 4K ROR BR 
5.5 8 6.8 i 7. MM 8. Pe 9. 10.8 Be 
> EB 11.2% BR 12.58 > ER O13. O14.) 
15.4 4 16.3% B> BB 17.4k «18.48 B 19.2% & 
20.8% & 21.9% yr 22.44 BR 23.58 24.8 HH 25.4 B 
26.2 #8 27.48 BR > KR 28.30 BH 29.4%  30.R 
31.4 32. Re 33. 34. BOB HW DEL 
36. BS 37.5h 38.5 2k 39.4% BR 40 Be 41 
42.44 KO 43.HE HR 44. A 45k OW 46.9 

47.8 48.38 49.@ Bl SOR He O51. Of. 
53.6 54.6 PL 55.4 Be 56. IR OT Kk 


53 


54 


ONAN RWN— 


Unit 


. Ta-hsing 


Wan-p ing 
Tien-chin’ 
Chiing-ytian 
Tung 

Pao-ti 


. Feng-jun 
. Tsang 

. Jen-ch'iu 
. Kao-yang 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
. Chiang-ping’ 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
. Chi 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Yung-nien 
Wen-an 
Nan-pi 
Ching-hai 
Hsien 
Ch’ang-yiian 
Yen-shan 
Nan-kung 
Li 
Wu-chiing 
Lo-t'ing 
Ching 
Ho-chien’” 
Lu-lung 
Pa 

An 

Luan 

Cho 
Ning-ho 


Chen-ting 
Chiao-ho 
Tsao-ch iang 
Yi 
Ning-chin 
Chien-an 
Ch'ti-chou 
Ku-an 
An-su 


Ya 
Yu-tien 
Yiian-cheng 


Current 
name 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
An-hsin 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Cheng-ting 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Hsti-shui 
An-kuo 
same 
same 
Ta-ming 


1646-1775 
242 


113 
35 
36 
37 

9 
19 
33 
22 
24 
30 
37 
13 
22 
10 
35 
1] 
19 
18 
12 

2 
13 
12 

9 
16 
13 

9 

8 

3 
17 
20 
12 
13 
10 
16 

5 
16 
16 

9 
1] 
16 

7 
16 


Chih-li 


All chin-shih 


182 
146 
9] 
45 
36 
43 
29 
15 
22 
19 
12 
4 
27 
15 
26 


22 
12 

9 
14 
23 
1] 
12 
15 

8 
10 
14 
14 
19 

3 
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ed 
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—" 


1776-1904 


259 
126 
8] 
73 
52 
48 
48 
44 
43 
42 
4] 
40 
37 
36 
35 
33 
31 
27 
26 
25 
24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 
22 
22 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Classes I and II 


1646-1775 | 1776-1904 
424 89 100 


4 


pans 
COW N WW NN OOD — 


Co) 


WN 


GJ a NW — N N 


— eae NW WwW 


peat 


— Ome NMhm— HhAN YD NIN WT © 


Total 


189 
128 
35 
22 
25 
22 
10 
18 
9 
10 
10 
8 
15 
14 
13 
5 
10 
7 


oes 
_ 


WON Wr DHhMW”L OHO WUD AANA OS 


—_ he WW de UI 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
Ti. 
78. 
79. 
. Tung-ming 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Unit 


Ch’ang-li 
Ting-hsing 
Ta-ch eng 
Ting 
Wu-chiiao 
Hsiian-hua® 
Chao 
Ching 
Hsin-ch’eng 
Ku-ch'eng 
Wei 
Man-ch eng 
Nan-lo 
Pai-hsiang 
Shen 
Tsun-hua 
Tzu 
Yung-ch'ing 
Kai 

Lin-yii 
Su-ning 
Wu-chiang 
Lung-p ing 
Tung-kuang 
Shu-lu 
Ch'eng-te 
Chi 

Chin 
Huo-lu 
Mi-yiin 
Ning-chin 
Ta-ming 
An-ping 
Cheng-ting 
Fu-ning 
Shen-tse 


Chiing-feng 
Ching-ho 
Chiing-ytin 
Han-tan 
Liang-hsiang 
Pao-an 
Tsan-huang 
Tung-an 


Current 
name 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
P’u-yang l 
same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

Cho-lu 

same 

An-tzu 


pans 


pans 


AnNOmnantnNnyn On nn ONO WN OK DO Hoa WH M WOOD CO WO 


WARY W MW = DAH NN 


All chin-shih 


— 


AWN AN RP OK NK OD ONN PAN WNI™YWNWKnMN OK NAO NWK DAN UO NNN AD YO NN 


16 
15 
15 
15 
14 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
1] 
1] 
1] 
1] 
10 
10 
10 


to 


SN N NN™N NN OHO WHWWHMHOMWMW WHO WHO WO WO / 


Classes I and II 


1646-1775 | 1776-1904 1646-1775 
8 8 16 


—— We 


pat 


GI = =m NI 


ar 


1776-1904 | Total 


nN WW W 


NO—- NY — OW — NO — 


WW 


WNN— | sh! NMWWN h— NBN N HM KH NO SD NI 


No =— — WW NN 


ee ee eee 


35 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Current 
Unit name 1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776—1904' Total 
4 3 








89. Wan-chitian® | same 7 ] ] 
90. Ch'ao-yang | same 6 6 

91. Chi-tse same 6 6 

92. Heng-shui same 4 2 6 

93. Jao-yang same 4 2 6 

94. Ling-shou same 5 ] 6 l ] 
95. Nei-ch'iu same 5 l 6 

96. Pao-ting’ Hsin-chen 6 6 2 / 2 
97. Po-yeh same 5 ] 6 ] | 
98. Wan same 5 ] 6 ] l 2 
99. Yuian-shih same 5 l 6 
100. Ch'ti-yang same 4 l 5 l i | 
101. Hsiang-ho same 4 l 5 2 2 
102. Hsing-tai same ] 4 5 2 2 
103. Kao-yi same 5 5 l | 
104. Shan-hai Lin-yu 5 5 l l 
105. Tang same 4 ] 5 l ] 
106. Wu-yi same 2 3 5 ] ] 
107. Ch'eng-an same 3 l 4 l ] 
108. Ch'ing-tu Wang-tu 2 2 4 | 
109. Chii-lu same 2 2 4 ] | 
110. Fou-ch'eng same 4 4 ] ] 
111. Kao-cheng same 3 l 4 | 
112. Kuang-tsung | same 2 2 4 

113. Luan-cheng | same 4 4 | l 
114. Nan-ho same 3 l 4 | 
115. Sha-ho same 4 4 | 
116. Wu-chi same Zz 2 4 l | 
117. Yen-chiing same l 3 4 
118. Chi same l 2 3 1 l 
119. Fou-p ing same 3 3 | ] 
120. Hsin-lo same l 2 3 
121. Lai-shui same ] 2 3 

122. Jen same 2 ] 3 

123. Ping-shan same 2 ] 3 

124. Chih-cheng | same 2 2 

125. Fang-shan same ] ] 2 ] ; | 
126. Fei-hsiang same 2 2 
127. Hsin-ho same 2 2 

128. Huai-lai same 2 l 
129. Jung-cheng | same 2 2 l ] 
130. Luan-p'ing same Z 2 

131. Lung-men Lung-kuan | ] ] 2 

132. Ping-hsiang | same Z 2 
133. San-ho same 2 2 | 





All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Current 
Unit name 1646-1775 | 1776-1904} Total | 1646-1775 | 1776-1904) Total 





134. Tang-shan Yao-shan 2 
135. Wei Ta-ming : 2 
136. Ching-hsing | same l l 
137. Cho-lu same l l 
138. Feng-ning same l l 
139. Hsi-ning Yang-yiian ] ] 
140. Hsing-tang | same l l 
141. Kuang-ping | same l ] 
142. Lin-ch'eng same ] l 
143. Ping-chiian | same l 1 
144. Ping-ku same l l 
145. Wei same ] l 
Unidentified military units 3 3 

Totals 1450 1239 2689 


Note: Units 5, 8, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 34, 40, 47, 50, 58, 59, 60, 62, 69, 70, 71, 86, 118 and 143 were subcommanderies 
(chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures (hsien). Units 89, 104, and 137 were garrisons (wei) during Ch'ing and are 
now also prefectures. All others were prefectures. 


Chih-li 

1.7 2.590 $ 3.K i 4.7 5 ORK 7. 
8 OE EF ORB Ke 12K F 3. K 
14.4 36 15.BR 16.6 Jo 17.8 ) 18. BF 19.8 
20.c He 21. Be 22.8 23.59 PL 24. HR 25.8 
26.4% > # MH 27.5 28.KK 29.8 F308 FN. 
>E £ 32% WM 33. 34.5 35.8 B 36.8 & 
37. J] 38. F 39. POA KR 40> A 

41.5: 42.5 BH 43.0RO>OK 4 44.5 ® 45.2 


5/ 


Chih-li 

46.4 3K 47.3% 48.2 1 49.8 4h 50g 51. 52.RF dk 
53.dk HR OO4. BE 55. dk 56. ey HOOT MH OO8L 

59.2 {L 60.mk 61. SH 62.B] > HR  63.R th 64. e 
65.5 3 66.0% 67. H+ 68.K HE 69.%&  70.% 
71.8 72.38 FB 73.8 £ 74.8 3 0.4 4 76.% ¥F 
77.56 © 78.48 B® 79.38 BO. WR Bl. BY 82.8 
83.5 © 84.Hs BX 85.8 HS 86.4% > K RE 87. B 
88.H #>F % 89.8 & 90.87 B 91.8 EF 92.8 XK 
93.48 FF 94.8 OW EF 9. CORB 97.8 F 
98.% 99.7,  100.d) MB 101.4 w] 102.98 B 1033.8 & 
104.1) 4 > BR tp 105." 106.5% & 107. H 108. KR 2 

> w # 109.45 BR 110.8 $k 111.9% SR 112. H 113.88 
114.87 fo 115.¢> FT 116.48 BR 117.3 BR O18. 4] «119. B 
120.37 48 121.yR 2K «122.4 123.8% iy 124.56 HR 125.68 Wh 
126.fG $8 127.37 FT 128.08 HK 129.8 3h 130.8 3% 

131.98 FY > #2 132.2 he 133.5 FT 134.8 b> 2 
135.8 >A 4A 136.3 MW 137. BH 138.9 139. HD 
BR 140.47 BF O41. O42. R143. 144. OG 
145. 


la 


Ke 


58 


p—d = Pad 
— © O 


24 


3] 


4] 


ONAN AWN | 


Unit 


. Chu-cheng 
. Li-cheng 
. Chi-ning’ 


Wei 
Kao-mi 


. Lai-yang” 

. Chiao 

. Chang-chiu 
. An-chiu 

. Fu-shan 

. Peng-lai 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2). 
22. 
23. 


Liao-ch'eng” 
Te’ 
Chiti-fou 
Tzu-ch'uan 
Jih-chao 
Wen-teng 
Chiang-shan 
Shou-kuang 
Yeh 

Yi-tu 
Hsin-cheng 
Hai-feng 


. Huang 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
. Li-chin 

. Chin-hsiang 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
a7. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
. Chi 
42. 
43. 


Ning-hai 
Chi-mo 
Pin 
Lin-ching® 
Lo-ling 


Hui-min 
Chi-hsia 
Tsou-p ing 
Ch’ang-yi 
Chiang-lo 
Lai-wu 
Shan 
Chan-hua 
Hai-yang 


Lin-tzu 
P'ing-tu 


Current 
name 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Huan-tai 
Wu-ti 
same 
Mou-p ing 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Shan-tung 


30 
44 
13 
55 
39 
42 
36 
22 
24 
14 
22 
26 
15 
35 
19 
23 
25 
26 
24 
30 
26 
13 
11 
17 
23 
16 
13 

6 

9 
14 
19 
12 
16 

9 

g 
13 
12 
13 

6 

2 
13 

: 


All chin-shih 


63 
42 
65 
19 
31 
23 
26 
38 
30 
38 
29 
21 
28 

7 
20 
16 
13 
1] 
12 

6 

9 
19 
2] 
14 

6 
12 
13 
20 
16 
10 

4 

9 

5 
1] 
10 

5 

6 

4 
11 
15 

4 
10 


93 
86 
78 
74 
70 
65 
62 
60 
54 
52 
31 
47 
43 
42 
39 
39 
38 
37 
36 
36 
35 
32 
32 
31 
29 
28 
26 
26 
25 
24 
23 
2) 
21 
20 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Classes I and II 


1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | T 
30 45 95 17 19 
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36 
38 
19 
28 
1] 
17 
23 
14 
24 
15 
17 
21 
19 
13 

6 
12 

9 

8 

4 
13 

8 
12 
16 
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All chin-shih Classes I and II 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
SI. 
32. 
53. 
34. 
55. 
56. 
37. 
58. 
39. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72: 
73. 
74, 
75. 
76. 


77 


78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


82 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
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a _—_| 8S [seal] ar 
Chih-p ing same 5 1] 16 ] 3 4 
Chi-yeh same 10 6 16 ] l 
Tzu-yang same 9 7 16 ] 
P'ing-yin same 6 9 15 2 2 
Tung-p ing same 10 5 15 2 3 5 
Yang-hsin same 13 2 15 ] ] 
Ch'ing-ch'eng | same 13 l 14 2 2 
Lan-shan Lin-yi 4 10 14 ] 5 6 
Lo-an Kuang-jao 8 6 14 2 2 
Wu-cheng same 1] 3 14 2 2 
Yi-shui same 6 8 14 ] ] 
Fei same ] 12 13 3 3 
Tsao same 9 4 13 3 ] 4 
Wen-shang | same 12 ] 13 ] ] 
Yiin-cheng | same 10 3 13 2 2 
Ho-tse same 7 5 12 2 l 3 
. Ning-yang same 2 10 12 ] 3 4 
Tai-an same 8 4 12 ] 2 3 
Chi-yang same 4 7 1] ] ] 
Chi-ho same 8 3 1] ] l 2 
Tang-yi same 9 2 1] | 
Teng same 4 7 1] 2 2 
Chiang-ch'ing | same 3 7 10 2 2 
Lin-ch'ti same 8 2 10 l | 
P'ing-yuan same 8 2 10 ] ] 
Tung-a same 6 4 10 2 2 
Tsou same 2 7 9 2 2 
Ao-shan same 8 8 ] ] 
Fei-ch eng same 3 5 8 3 l 4 
Po-shan same l 7 8 ] l 
P'u-tai same 4 4 8 ] ae | 
Tan-cheng | same ] 7 8 2 2 
Ting-tao same 5 3 8 ] ] 
. Chiing-ping | same 3 4 7 ] ] 2 
Ch'eng-wu same 6 6 | 
Hsia-chin same 2 4 6 
Jung-cheng | same 6 6 4 4 
Ling same 5 ] 6 ] l 
. Shang-ho same 2 4 6 2 2 
Yi Lin-yi 6 6 2 ? 
Chi-tung same 5 5 3 3 
En same 3 2 ) 
Kuan-cheng | same 2 3 5 ] ] 
Po-hsing same Z 3 ) 
Pu same 5 5 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Curre 
Unit ae 1646-1775 tsi heal 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 


) il 


90. Yu-t’ai 
91. Chiiu 

Note: Units 3, 7, 13, 25, 27, 28, 41, 43, 48, 61, 83, 88, and 92 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now 

prefectures (hsien). Units 71, 95, 105, 106, 108, 109, and 110 were garrisons (wei) during Ch'ing and are now also 


92. Kao-t'ang 
93. Kuan-t'ao 
prefectures. All other units were prefectures. 


94. Meng-yin 

95. P'ing-shan 

96. Po-p'ing 

97. Shou-chang 

98. Te-p'ing 

99. Yii-ch'eng 
100. Chao-ytian 
101. Chia-hsiang 
102. Kao-ytian 
103. Yang-ku 
104. Ch’ao-ch'eng 
105. Ching-hai 
106. Ling-shan 
107. Ssu-shui 
108. Wei-hai 
109. An-tung 
110. Ch’eng-shan 
111. Fan 
112. Hsin 
113. Hsin-t’ai 
114. Kuan 


Totals 1201 1042 2243 


] 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
] 
3 
] 
2 
2 
2 
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Shan-tung 

lee 3 2. RR 3. 4 Om e ORB 7B 
8% & 9 FE 10.48 Wb 11.9% KR 12.7 RR 13.8 
14.) B 15. J] 16.8 BR 17K KR WR Lb 19-8 H 
20.4% 21.25 # 22.7 RD MB 3. O> HH 24.8 
25.8 4 > & % 26.B) BR 27.5R 28.66 se 29.8 
30.4] 32 31.4 #8 32.0 KR 33.8 HR 34. F 35.8 B 
36.5 # 37. MB 38.8 39.7% iL 40.4% B 41.8 
42.66 HS 43. 44.2 45.65 46. BH 47. 
48.8 Fe 49. fF 50.4% dk O51. > BW 52. # > 
a HDR HR OA. ok O56. OT. E58. ik 
59.34 2 60.5 B 61. KH 62.9 B 63. 64 S 
65.RR 66.5 s& 67.68 Ay 68.5% BB 69. PY 70.98 
71.9% hy 72.f2 oR 73.42 Wy) 74.98 B75. OR 76 Oy 
77.396 © 78.5 79.8 we 80.8 KR 81. 82.8 
83.57 > EB ok 484.5R HR 85.8 86.8% dR 87. AB 88.3 
89.0F 90.4 B 91. 92.5 & 93.47 MY 94.8 
95.7% tl) 96.48 FF 97.8% % 98.48 F 99.8 Hk 100.49 ah 
101.2% # 102.6 # 103.82 44 104.8 be 105.38 Hy 
106.8% i 107.39 *K 108.pe 4 109.8 H 110K wy 
1.98 112.3% 113.97 & 114.58 


62 


Ho-nan 
All chin-shih Classes | and II 


Current 
Unit name 1646-1775 | 1776-1904; Total | 1646-1775 | 1776-1904! Total 
58 104 15 46 


1. Hsiang-fu" ‘| K’ai-feng 162 61 
2. Ho-nei Chiin-yang 50 18 68 6 5 1] 
3. Lo-yang’ same 43 12 55 5 3 8 
4, Ku-shih same 14 40 54 3 25 28 
5.Shang-chiu | same 33 21 54 6 6 12 
6. Sui same 46 8 54 6 2 8 
7. Shang-ch eng | same 8 43 5] 20 20 
8. Kuang Huang-ch uan 11 33 44 3 13 16 
9. Hsia-yi same 27 11 38 4 4 8 
10. Kuang-shan jsame 6 31 37 ] 8 9 
11. Hsin-an same 25 6 31 3 2 5 
12. Lo-shan same 4 27 31 7 7 
13. An-yang same 18 12 30 3 3 
14. Yung-cheng |same 26 4 30 4 3 7 
15. Cheng same 19 10 29 3 3 
16. Hsin-hsiang {same 19 10 29 6 6 
17. Chi same 24 3 27 ] 2 3 
18. Wu-chih same 1] 15 26 4 5 
19. Hsiang-ch'eng | same 8 15 23 3 3 
20. Lu-yi same 8 15 23 7 7 
21. Che-ch'eng |same 18 2 20 5 5 
22. Wu-an same 9 1] 20 ] ] 2 
23. Yii-cheng |same 14 6 20 ] ] 
24. Chi same 13 6 19 5 ] 6 
25. Hsin-yang |same 6 13 19 2 2 
26. Chi-yiian same 15 3 18 3 2 5 
27. Hsiang-ch'eng | same 10 8 18 l ] 
28. Ju-yang Ju-nan 13 5 18 2 ] 3 
29. Lan-yang Lan-feng 17 l 18 4 4 
30. Meng same 8 9 17 ] ] 2 
31. Tai-k'ang same 14 3 17 ] ] 2 
32. Yen-shih same 10 7 17 3 2 5 
33. Sung same 10 6 16 l ] 
34. Yi-feng Lan-feng 15 ] 16 ] ] 
35. Hui same 6 9 15 2 3 S, 
36. Lin same 4 ll 15 ] 2 3 
37. Lu-shih same 10 5 15 ] 2 3 
38. Meng-chin |same 12 3 15 4 4 
39. Nan-yang same 6 9 15 ] ] 
AQ. Ssu-shui same 5 10 15 4 4 
41. Wen same 7 8 15 2 2 
42. Hsi same i) 9 14 
43. Ning-ling same 10 4 14 ] ] 
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Unit 


44.Teng 
45.Chen-liu 
46. Feng-chiu 
47. Jung-yang 
48. Teng-feng 
49. Yen-ch eng 
50. Yen-chin 
51.Tang-yin 
52. Hsin-cheng 
53. Hua 
54.Shen-chiu 
55. Chiin 

36. Ju 

57.Mi 

58. Ch'ang-ko 
59. Hsti 

60. Lin-chang 
61.Shan 

62. Yang-wu 
63. Hsiu-wu 
64. Lu-shan 
65.She 

66. Yu 

67. Yiian-wu 
68. Fu-kou 

69. Ling-pao 
70. Pao-feng 
71.Shang-tsai 
72. Wei-shih 
73. Yen-ling 
74.Yu 

75. Chia 

76. Chung-mou 
77.Hsi-hua 
78. K'ao-ch'eng 
79. Tang 

80. Yen-hsiang 
81. Cheng-yang 
82. Kung 

83. Min-chiih 
84. Nei-hsiang 
85. Nei-huang 
86. Yeh 

87. Yung-ning 
88. Hsin-ts ai 
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Current 
name 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Lin-ju 
same 
same 
Hsti-ch'ang 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Fang-ch eng 
same 
same 
same 
same 
T ang-ho 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Lo-ning 
same 


1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904! To 
4 10 14 ] 
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4 
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10 
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All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Current 
Unit name 1646-1775 | 1776-1904| Total | 1646-1775 | 1776-1904! Total 
2 2 4 

































89. Hsin-yeh same 
90. Huai-ning | Huai-yang 2 2 4 l ] 
9]. Lin-ying same 4 4 ] l 
92. Shang-shui | same ] 4 ] 
93. Tung-hsti | same 3 4 
94. Wu-yang same ] 4 2 
95. Wei-chuan | same 4 4 
96. Chen Huai-yang 3 3 
97. Chi same l 2 3 
98. Jung-tse same 2 ] 3 
99. Pi-yang same 2 ] 3 
100. Yi-yang same 2 ] 3 
101. Yi-yang same ] 2 3 
102. Chen-p'ing | same 2 2 
103. Hsi-p'ing same ] 2 l 2 
104. Huo-chia same ] 2 
105. Sui-p'ing same 2 ] ] 
106. Chiieh-shan | same l 
107. Nan-chao_ | same ] ] 
108. Tung-pai | same ] 
Totals 930 785 1715 119 242 361 


Note: Units 6, 8, 15, 44, 56, 59, 61, 66, 74, 79, and 96 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefec- 
tures (hsien). All others were prefectures. 
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Ho-nan 
144 > MH 27 NOK 37.466 4.0 we 
5. Ke 6.0 7.8 HR 8.t> KH) 9-B B&B 10.4% wh 
11.37 32 12. 13.3 BR O14. HR ODO. BO 
17.42 18.5 MB 190K HR 20.8 B 21. mR 22.KR * 
23. de 24.5k 25.45 BR 26.9% HR 27. 28. 
>t H 29. BRD Wed 30.2 31.4 He 32.18 Bf 
33.8 34.4% H+ > WH 35.48 36.4 37. KR 38. 1 
39.47 BE 40.92 kK 41.58 42.8 43.8 Be 44. aM 
45.B 9 46.4 47. BR 48. Ht 49. HR DOE Ge 
BM 52.37 Bh OF. 54.30 BH OD. 56. D> BE xz 
57.6% 58.6 B 59.2 > oe B 60.Ke i 61.BR 62.8 # 
63.46 64.8 i) 65.9% 66.8 67. RK 68.2k HK 
69.8 % 70.8 Ww 71.4 & 72.B KK 73.B Be 74.4% > 
Fok 75.e8 76.6 £ 77. # 78.4 wh 79.8 > BT 
80.FA #8 81. PR 82.8 83.38 oh 84.9 ® 85. # 
6.3% 87. KK B 88.2 HK 89.97 FH 90.8 HD 
Pe 6 92.8 *k 93.58 FH 94.688 Be 95.3% Ii 
96.0k > He PR O97. dt 98.2% EB 99.26 BY 100.7 & 
101. PR 102.48 103.7 104.7% B 105.3% HF 
106.# i 107.4 ZB 108.4q Hy 


Ps 
ca 
= 
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Manchuria 
All chin-shih Class II 


Unit Current name| 1646-1775 ee 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 










1. Cheng-te (Mukden) 19 4 
2. Chin same 28 8 
3. Hai-cheng | same 8 2 
4. Kai-ping same 0 ] ] 
5. Ning-yiian | Hsing-ch'eng 8 
6. Tieh-ling same 7 ] 5 
7. Liao-yang same 6 2 4 
8. Chi-lin 8 3 
9. Yi same 6 7 3 
10. Chin same 4 6 ] 
11. Fu’ same 3 5 ] 
12. Pai-tu-na Fu-yii 5 5 2 
13. K’ai-yuian same 2 4 
14. Ning-hai Chin 3 4 ] 2 
15. Yi-t'ung same 4 4 2 
16. Kuang-ning | Pei-chen 3 3 ] 
17. Feng-huang | Feng-cheng ] ] ] 
18. Lin-chiang | same ] 
19. Wu-ch'ang | same ] 
Unidentified military unit ] 
Total 126 185 5 35 40 


Note: Units 5, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 15 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures (hsien). Units 8, 
12, 17, and 19 were departments (ting) during Ch'ing and are now also prefectures. All others were prefectures. Note 
that Unit 1 (Cheng-te or Mukden) is not identical with Unit 69 in Chih-li with the same name. 


Manchuria 

1.7K > BH 2.58 3.4 hh 4. OF ROR HK 
6.48 4 7 8a Kh OR 104 11.6% 12.48 MW 
> + #® 13.6 BR 14.8 BoA 15.7% BH 16.8% BD 

dL Sh O17. OL > Bok 18. a 1d'- 
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So oe Orn ee oe ao ne Se oe. one os Se 


o>) 
CO 


ONAN LWHN = 


Current 
Unit name 
. Ping-ting same 
An-yi same 
. Yang-ch'eng | same 
. Fen-yang same 
Yi-ch'eng same 
Yi-shih same 
. Ch'ti-wo same 


. Chieh-hsiu | same 


Wen-shui same 
Yang-chiti same 

. Yu same 

. Hsin same 

. Tai-ku same 

. Yi-tzu same 

. Wen-hsi same 

. Hung-tung | same 

. Kuo same 

. Lin-fen same 

. Kao-p'ing same 

. Hsing same 

. Tai same 

. Chiin-shui | same 

. Ling-shih same 

. Tai-ytian same 

. Hsia same 

. Tai-ping Fen-ch eng 

. Tse Chin-ch'eng 

. Chang-chih | same 

. Chieh same 

. Pu Yung-chi 

. Lin-chin same 

. Shou-yang | same 

. Chin same 

. P'ing-lu same 

. Wu-tai same 

. Chiang Hsin-chiang 

. Chi same 

. Chiao-ch'eng} same 

. Feng-tai Chin-ch eng 

. Hsiang-ling | same 

. Jung-ho same 


. Ting-hsiang | same 
. Wu-hsiang | same 


Shan-hsi 


All chin-shih 


Classes I and II 


1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
22 46 68 2 13 15 


44 
32 
20 
36 
38 
30 
19 
24 
20 
19 
19 
11 
20 
25 
13 
13 
12 
20 
14 
fl 
14 

1 
17 

g 
13 
21 
17 
13 
19 
12 

5 
14 
1] 

9 
1] 

: 

9 


a 
Oh bh OO W 


19 
12 
23 
7 
5 
9 
18 
12 
15 
16 
14 
2) 
1] 
5 
15 
14 
13 
4 
9 
12 
8 
21 
5 
13 
8 


©») 


pd 
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bd 
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44 
43 
43 
43 
39 
37 
36 
35 
35 
33 
32 
31 
30 
28 
27 
25 
24 
23 
23 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 
2] 
20 
19 
19 
18 
18 
17 
16 
16 
15 
14 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
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pet eet 


NN OW RO 





15 

6 
12 
10 


wn 
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— 
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44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
. Wan-ch'tian 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71, 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Unit 


Hsti-kou 
Lin 
Yung-ning 
Chi-shan 
Li-ch'eng 
Pao-te 
Shuo 
Yung-chi 
Chao-ch'eng 
Ta-t'ung 
Ytian-ch'ti 
Fan-chih 
Jui-ch eng 
Ho-chin 
Ling-ch'uan 
Ta-ning 


Ch'ing-ytian 
Hu-kuan 
Hun-ytian 
P'ing-yao 
Ch’ang-tzu 
Hsiang-ytian 
Huai-jen 
Liao 

Lu-ch eng 
Chiin-yiian 
Ho-chii 
Huo 
Ning-hsiang 
Yii-she 

Chi 
Ching-lo 
Fou-shan 
Hsiao-yi 
Lo-p'ing 
Ma-yi 
Tso-ytin 
Ying 

Yu-yii 
Fen-hsi 
Hsiang-ning 
Kuang-ling 
Ling-ch'iu 
Shan-yin 


same 
same 
Li-shih 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Chung-yang 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Hsi-yang 
Shuo 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


WHA AN WN DAs AN KK WY SH HB OH ~w 


NIWW WN RK RK NNN RM KK WN We AN W 


— Ph 


All chin-shih 


WWJ NAN MNS ON ODD W A 
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1} 
1] 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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NINNNNWWWWOWWWwWWwWwa ht he SPD AUNUNAMNAAAPNIAYON NNN WW OO WH 


Classes | and II 


Current 
name 1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
2 9 1] 


] 


] 


2 


NO 
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All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Current 
Unit name 1646-1775 ae 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 


89. Ho-shun same 

90. Lan same 

91. Pien-kuan | same 

92. Ping-lu same ] 
93. Shen-chih | same 

94. Tun-liu same 

95. Yang-kao same ] 
96. Yti-hsiang | same 

Unidentified military and 

salt administration units 


Totals 1424 27 


p= 


=_—_ 
wn tee 


wan 


LFA) 


Note: Units 1, 12, 21, 27, 29, 30, 33, 46, 49, 50, 63, 72, 75, and 82 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch’ing and are 
now prefectures (hsien). All others were prefectures. 
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Shan-hsi 

1. e@ 28 6 3G hm 4. 5.8 hh ORK 
7d KK 84h Hh 9. K 10.RB oO. «12.4 
B.A A 14.40 15.6 B 16.8 Hq 17.8 18. 
19. F 20.8 2.48 225 K 3.8 G UK EB 
25.8 26.4 F> Hd 275R> BGR 28.8 Gb 29.8 
20.3 > aK MR 31. Be 32. BH 33. 34.7 
Po. Be 36.48 > H MH 37.48 38.3 tk 39.8 ED 

Bw ok 40.8 Be 41.8 W 42.e B 43. Mm 44.4 
45.6% 46.7% B > HR G 47.88 1) 48.48 wk 49.42 
50.9] 51.% wR 52.84 HR 53. Bl 54.45 ph 55. ae ud 
56. 57.3] i 58.6 il 59.% & 60.8 & 

62.4% Bl 63.38 64.0 2 65.8 F 

67.48 42 68.2% 69.9% HH 705K KH 71.5 Bh 
ee. oe ae 2 ee a 
77.52 ) 78.4 & 79.4% 2 > # M 80.B B> # 
81.4 © 82. 83.4 % 84.) Fe 855K & 86. B 
87. Bh 88.) FS 89.40 I 90K 91.46 A 92.2 & 
93.40 wh 94.h Bf 95. B 96.8 


Ht 
x 
rc 


61.7 


= 
Sai 
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et 
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We 
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CON DM AWD — 


Shensi 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Unit Current name| 1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
56 20 76 6 5 ll 


. San-yiian same 

. Chang-an same 25 37 62 5 10 15 
. Han-ch'eng | same 40 19 59 7 7 14 
. P'u-ch’eng same 38 21 59 5 10 15 
. Ching-yang | same 37 13 50 5 10 15 
. Chiao-yi same 15 28 43 2 15 17 
. Hsien-ning | Ch’ang-an 18 21 39 3 5 8 
. Ho-yang same 20 18 38 6 6 12 
. Cheng-ku | same 14 21 35 10 10 
. Lin-t'ung same 21 13 34 4 ] 5 
. Fu-piing same 22 9 31 

. Hua same 19 8 27 4 4 8 
. Wei-nan same 14 13 27 2 8 10 
. Ta-li same 5 20 25 ] 2 3 
. Kao-ling same 19 5 24 3 l 4 
. Han-yin same ] 19 20 10 10 
. Hua-yin same 16 4 20 4 ] 5 
. Chou-chih | same 7 10 17 3 3 
. Hu same 6 1] 17 ] 2 3 
. Sui-te same 9 8 17 ] ] 2 
. Teng-cheng | same 4 1] 15 ] ] 
. An-k'ang same 14 14 5 5 
. An-ting same se) 9 14 4 4 
. Wu-kung same 9 5 14 

. Hsien-yang | same Ss) 8 13 ] 3 4 
. Tung-kuan | same 9 4 13 ] ] 
. Fu-ku same 4 8 12 ] ] 2 
. Chien same 6 5 1] 

. Ching-chien| same 7 4 1] ] ] 
. Shang same 6 4 10 2 2 
. Feng-hsiang | same 6 3 9 2 2 
. Li-chGan same 4 5 9 ] l 
. Mi-chih same 9 9 4 4 
. Yang same 5 4 9 ] ] 
. Nan-cheng | same 5 3 8 ] ] 
. Ping-li same 8 8 4 4 
. Shan-yang same 8 8 ] ] 
. Chi-shan same l 6 7 l ] 
. Chung-pu same 6 ] 7 

. Lan-tiien same ] 6 7 l ] 
. San-shui Hstin-yi 5 2 7 ] ] 2 
. Yu-lin same 7 7 ] ] 
. Chen-an same ] 5 6 ] ] 





44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48, 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
. Yi-chtin 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73: 
74. 
7: 
76. 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Unit Current name| 1646-1775 1776-1904] Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
4 


Fu-feng 
Hsi-hsiang 
Hsing-p ing 
Lo-ch'uan 
Pao-chi 
Shih-ch'tian 
T ung-kuan 
Fu-shih 
Lo-nan 
Ning-ch iang 
Pai-shui 
Yi-ch'uan 
Ch’ang-wu 
Pai-ho 
Tzu-yang 
Yen-ch uan 





NON NN OR WN A N 


Chia 

Fu 
Hstin-yang 
Mei 

Mien 
Shang-nan 
Shen-mu 
Wu-pao 
An-sai 
Chuan-p ing 
Kan-ch tian 
Lin-yu 
Lung 
Ltieh-yang 
Pao-ch eng 
Yao 


Totals 539 504 1043 69 155 224 


Se SE Be BEB NNNNNNNNWWWWwWwarar bh dK AUUNUYNUD 


Note: Units 12, 20, 28, 30, 61, 62, 73, and 76 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures 
(hsien). Unit 70 was a department (t ing) during Ch'ing and is now also a prefecture. All others were prefectures. 
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Shensi 

l= wR 2 KE 3. 4m OB OF S 
1k > EE CAB Gk BD 10K we 11g # 
12.4% 13.5 8 14K BH 1. Be 16K 17 
18.% % 19.8 20.4 @ 21.98 3h 22.4 BR 23.% 
24. st oh 25. ME 26.58 ML 27. FE BS 28.8% 29.04 Hl 
30.4) 31.0 3) 32. 8 33. FR 34.3% 35. 
36.2 4) 37.) Be 38. Wy 39.7 a 40.8 

K> WE 4245 R 4B HR 444k B45. OR 
6.8 2 ATK I) 48.3% B 49.6 8 50.6 F 

51.8 He «#O2.48 He OO3.e HH 54.8 mw 55.8 Sil 

56.6 # 57.4 7 58. MB 593 Nl 6O.R F 

61.3% 62.88 63.34 BR 64.88 65.3) 66.0) fy 67.98 
68.2 & 69.2 H 70.8 > MK 1.4 BR 72. 
73.RE 74.4 BE 75.08 Hh 76.58 


41. 


\\\ 
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Unit 


1. Kao-lan® 
2. Wu-wei- 
3. Ch'in 
4. Ning-hsia’* 
5. Ch'in-an 
6. Lung-hsi 
7. Fu-ch'iang 
8. Hui-ning 
9. Ching-ning 
10. Ling 
11. Chen-fan’ 
12. Chen-ytian 
13. Chung-wei 
14. Hsi-ning 
15. Ti-tao 
16. Chin 
17. Ching-yiian 
18. P'ing-liang 
19. Wen 
20. Chieh 
21. Chang-yeh 
22. Ch'ing-shui 
23. Ho 
24. Ning 
25. P'ing-lo 
26. An-hua 
27. Chen-ning 
28. Li 
29. Min 
30. Ning-shuo 
31. Chang 
32. Ku-ytian 
33. P'ing-fan 
34. Ti-hua 
35. Tao-chou 
36. Tung-wei 
37. An-hsi 
38. Ching 
39. Chuang-lang 
40. Hsi-ho 
41. Hui 
42. Kao-t'ai 
43. Ku-lang 


Current 


name 


(Lan-chou) 


same 
T ien-shui 
same 
same 
same 
Kan-ku 
same 
same 
Ling-wu 
Min-ch'in 
same 
same 
same 
Lin-t'ao 
Yii-chung 
same 
same 
same 
Wu-tu 
same 
same 
Lin-hsia 
same 
same 


Ch'ing-yang 
Cheng-ning 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Shui-teng 
same 
Lin-chang 
same 
same 


Ching-ch uan 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
2 44 46 ] 14 
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Kan-su 
All chin-shih 


35 
2) 
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10 
10 
13 
10 
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22 
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1] 
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15 
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75 















All chin-shih Class II 


1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 





Current 






44. Kuei-te ] 
45. Ling-tai same 
46. Lung-te same 


47.Ning-yuan | Wu-shan 


48. Yung-chang 
Total 


Note: Units 3, 9, 10, 20, 23, 24, 29, 37, and 38 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures 
(Asien). Unit 35 was a department (ting) during Ch'ing and is now also a prefecture. All others were prefectures. 


Kan-su 

lz RO RN 2 mK FRO KR HK 4.9 FORE 
Oe B TK ZO A 8.8 S 9.9 S 108> FF K 
11.66 &> RH 12.68 BR 13. ff 14. & 15.%k BD 
Ht 16.2 > fr oe o17.3R GR 18.52 3k 19. 20. > 
KM 21.58 22.8 K 2.5 > EB 24.8 25.2 B 
26.4 (4 > BM 27.0 B> E B 28.48 29.0 30.8 HF 
31.3% 32. IR 33.% BD? mK BK 34.3b (bE 35.9 HD 
56. O37. HH 38. D> SE i 39.Rt 

40.7% f 41.4% 42.5 2 43.5 RP 44.8 @ 45.8 & 
40.f— (2 47.8 ROKR hb 4.x & 
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CON DMN BRWN 


a ee ee) 
WN=S © 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Sl. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


4] 


42. 
43. 


Fu-chien 
All chin-shih 


Min Min-hou 
. Hou-kuan | Min-hou 53 187 240 
. Chin-chiang| same 84 33 117 
Chang-lo same 19 63 82 
. P'u-tiien same 40 14 54 
. Fu-ching same 36 9 45 
. Chang-p'u | same 27 4 31 
. Nan-an same 21 10 3] 
An-chi same 26 4 30 
Hui-an same 23 2 25 
. Lien-chiang | same 14 9 23 
. Lung-chi same 15 6 21 
. Tung-an same 16 4 20 
Ch’ang-ting | same 7 9 16 
Lung-yen same 5 1] 16 
Yung-ting | same 10 6 16 
Nan-ching | same 12 3 15 
Shang-hang | same 10 5 15 
Yung-fu Yung-t ai 2 1] 13 
P'ing-ho same 8 4 12 
Chao-an same 8 3 1] 
Ning-hua same 8 3 1] 
Yung-ch'un | same 9 2 1] 
Chien-an Chien-ou 6 4 10 
Ku-tien same 6 4 10 
Kuei-hua same 5 5 10 
Lien-cheng | same ] 9 10 
Nan-p'ing same 7 3 10 
P'u-cheng | same 3 7 10 
. Shao-wu same 5 5 10 
Chiang-t'ai | same 8 ] 9 
Ou-ning Chien-ou 5 4 9 
Hai-teng same 9 9 
Hsien-yu same 5 3 8 
Kuang-tse | same 8 8 
Lo-ytian same 2 6 8 
Chang-piing | same 3 4 7 
Chien-ning | same 7 7 
Hsia-pu same 2 5 7 
. Fu-an same 3 4 7 
. Te-hua same 5 2 7 
Wu-p ing same 3 3 6 
Chiang-lo same 4 ] 5 


Classes I and II 


Unit Current name| 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 
74 229 303 27 100 
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20 
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127 
105 
47 
34 
16 
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All chin-shih Classes I and II 


1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
3 2 5 l l 2 
l 









Unit Current name 





44, Ch'ung-an 
45. Ning-te 
46. Sha 

47. Cheng-ho 
48. Shou-ning 
49. Min-ch'ing 
50. P'ing-nan 
51. Yung-an 

52. Chien-yang 
53. Ching-liu 
54. Shun-ch'ang 
55. Fu-ting 

56. Ning-yang 
57. Ta-tien 

58. Tai-ning 
59. Yu-chii 





pad pet peed 





— — =| — PI PN WW Ww h A UL UI 
teed eee eet 





T’ai-wan 

1. Chang-hua | same 8 8 3 3 
2. Tai-wan Tai-nan 8 8 2 2 
3. Chia-yi same 4 4 ] ] 
4. Tan-shui Tai-pei 3 3 ] ] 
5. An-p ing Tai-nan 2 2 
6. Feng-shan Kao-hsiung ] ] 2 
7. Chu-lo Chia-yi ] ] 
8. Hsin-chu same ] ] 
9. Ko-ma-lan | Chi-lung ] l 

Totals Tai-wan 2 28 30 7 7 


P’eng-hu Islands (Pescadores) 





Grand totals entire province 


Note: The Tai-wan units 4 and 9 and the single P’eng-hu unit were departments (t ing) during Ch'ing and are now 
prefectures (hsien). All others were prefectures. 
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Fu-chien 

BOR KR 2h POR KR 3G DT 4k # 
>. Ho 6.4 wt 7. HH 8. EK OE RB 
10..K # 11.8 128 RB D.AR 14.8 
15.98 #16. HE 17. O18 ER 19K 
> Kk & 20.F% fo 21.48 HF 22.8 fh WK FE 
24.3% £>#@ BH 25.b HW 26.8 fh 27.38 WR 
28. FF 29.39 th 30.8) KR 31.8 He 32.0 # 
> 32 33. OK O34. we BOK HE 36 OR 
37.38 FF 38.38 & 39.8 we 40. EF 41. tt 
42.st 4B. Hk O44. ASL 46. 
47.gk fo 48.2% & 49.6] HH 50.8 HW Ol. & 
52.3 BROOD. ve O54. B55. Ob. ae 
57.4 HW 58. F 59. B 


Bini 


Tai-wan 

1% 1t 2.8 SOS Bw 3.8 HR 4K KO EB A 
.£ FOR Hh OR LOR & 1. BOR KR 
8.8 th 9. OM at Me 

P’eng-hu Islands (Pescadores) 


1.3 
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Kuang-tung 


BRREWYWWWYWWWWRHNNYNYNYNYNNERSESTRETDEDUIS 
W Kh = OmonN An AWHN — OMOoONnNA MOBWNHK CU WON DAU RWNKH OW 


S 


ONAWRWN 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 
Current 

Nan-hai same 24 111 135 5 62 67 

Shun-te same 34 92 126 3 49 52 

Pan-yti (Canton) 29 9] 121 6 69 75 
. Ch'eng-hsiang | Mei 33 23 56 7 13 20 

Tung-wan same 3] 23 54 2 14 16 

Hsin-hui same 13 35 48 ] 15 16 
. Hsiang-shan | Chung-shan 6 32 38 15 15 

Ta-pu same 20 12 32 7 4 ll 
. Hai-yang Chao-an 26 5 31 2 3 5 
. Kao-yao same 4 16 20 7 7 
. San-shui same 9 13 22 8 8 
. Teng-hai same 19 2 21 2 2 
. Ch'ao-yang | same 16 3 19 3 2 5 
. Jao-p'ing same 15 3 18 2 ] 3 
. Hsing-ning | same 10 2 12 ] ] 
. Chieh-yang | same 9 2 1] 2 2 
. Ho-shan same 2 8 10 ] 2 3 
. Kuei-shan Hui-yang 4 6 10 4 4 
. Chiiung-shan | same 3 7 10 ] 2 3 
. Yang-ch'un | same 2 8 10 4 4 
.Chen-ping | Chiao-ling 3 5 8 2 2 
. Hai-feng same 7 l 8 ] ] 
. Hui-lai same 7 ] 8 
. Hsin-an Pao-an 6 2 8 ] l 2 
. Lien-p ing same 5 3 8 3 2 5 
. Hua same 7 7 3 3 
. Ting-an same 3 4 7 ] 2 3 
. Wen-chang | same 2 5 7 3 3 
. Hsin-ning Tai-shan l 5 6 2 2 
. Lung-ch'uan | same 4 2 6 ] ] 
. Mao-ming same 3 3 6 ] 3 4 
. Tseng-cheng | same l 5 6 3 3 
. Hai-k'‘ang same 2 3 5 ] ] 2 
. Hsin-hsing same 4 ] 5 ] ] 
. Hsin-yi same ] 4 5 ] ] 2 
. Kai-p ing same ] 4 5 3 3 
. Kao-ming same 2 3 5 
. Pao-ch'ang Nan-hsiung 5 5 
. Po-lo same 2 3 5 2 2 
. Pu-ning same 5 5 
. Wu-chuan | same ] 4 5 2 2 
. Ho-piing same 2 2 4 ] ] 2 
. Lo-ch'ang same 4 4 2 2 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 


Current 
Unit name 1646-1775 | 1776—-1904| Total | 1646—1775 | 1776-1904} Total 
2 2 4 l ] 


44. P'ing-yiian same 



























































45. Te-chiing same 3 ] 4 

46.Chiing-yiian | same 2 3 2 

47. Feng-shun same 3 3 2 

48. Ho-yiian same 2 ] 3 

49. Hui-t'ung Chiiung-tung 2 l 3 

50. Lien same ] 2 3 2 

51. Lu-feng same 2 ] 3 ] l 

52. Ssu-hui same ] 2 3 2 

53. Sui-chi same l 2 3 

54. Yung-an Tzu-chin ] 2 3 

55. Chang-lo Wu-hua 2 2 

56. En-p'ing same ] 2 ] 

57.Jen-hua same ] 2 

58. Kuang-ning | same 2 

59. Ling-shan same 2 

60. Lung-men same 2 

61. Shih-hsing same 2 ] ] 

62. Tan same 2 

63.Tsung-hua | same 2 

64. Tung-an Ytin-fou 2 

65. Yang-chiang | same 2 2 

66. Ying-te same 2 

67. Chia-ying Mei ] ] 

68. Chin same ] ] 

69.Feng-chuan | same l 

70. Ho-p'u same ] 

71.Hua same l 

72. Ju-yiian same l 

73.Shih-cheng | Lien-chiang l 

74. Teng-mai same ] ] l 

75. Tien-pai same l ] l 

76. Wan Wan-ning ] 

77.Weng-yuian | same l 

78. Yang-shan same ] l 
Totals 417 596 1013 61 322 383 


Note: Units 25, 45, 50, 62, 68, and 71 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures (hsien). All 
others were prefectures. 


8] 


Kuang-tung 

1. 2.2 & 3.8 BORN 4.8 B> 
?K ee OH 7. OP b 8A OB 
>H# 0G BW. kK 1B 1. 
14.44 % 15.8 @ 16.48 B 17.48 i) 18.8% #> 
ZR 19.8 b 2068 & 2.6 F># 

22.49 © 23. Kk 24.57 E> WE .e * 
26.46 27.8 & 28.% 8 29. > 4S 

20.f6 Jil 31.48 GZ 32.45 tk 33.55 B 34.87 B 
39.45 H 36.h + 37.5 WF 38. B> wm #K 
29.448 HE 40.% & 41.8% Jil 42.479 FB 43. B 
44.7 i 45.72 B 46.09 2k 47.0 I 48.57 
49.@ Fl > # R 50. 51. w 52.0 @ 

22.1% HR O4.%K ZORA OO.R POZE 

96.28 -F 57.4 {h 58.8 & 59.8 60.28 FF 
61.44 Bl 62.4% 63.78 (L 64. > E 59 

65.4% jl 66.3% 7 67.0 FR > He 68.4% 69.8 JI 
70.4 j§ 71.44 72.90 JR 73.G $k > Be sx 
4.8 # 6.8 4 7.8 > #2 & 77.4 # 


78.02 a 


ne 
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Co a ee Oe OS RO ee Se eS oe os an eo 
WN — CWO WON DM WN — OmomnmDNMNMAWN RH OO OMA UN RWN — CO OO 


ONIN AKHRWN 


Unit 


. Lin-kuei 


Ch'tian 


Ling-ch uan 


Tsang-wu 
Hsiian-hua 
Yu-lin 


. Ping-lo 

. Pei-liu 

. Jung 

. Kuei-p ing 
. Po.pai 

. Kuan-yang 
. P'ing-nan 

. Ma-p'ing 

. Yung-fu 

. Hsing-an 

. Kuei 

. Heng 

. Ho 

. Hsiang 

. Lu-ch'uan 
. Tsen-chi 

. Li-p'u 

. Yung-ning 
. Jung 

. Teng 

. Yung-k'ang 
. Feng-yi 

. Hsi-lung 

. Hsin-ning 
. Kung-ch eng 
. Lung-an 

. Shang-lin 

. Wu-hstian 
. Wu-ytian 

. Yang-shuo 
. Yi-ning 

. Yung-chun 
. Hsing-yeh 
. Huai-chi 

. Lo-jung 

. Lung 

. Chien-chiang | same 


Kuei-lin 
same 
same 
same 
Yung-ning 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Ku-hua 
same 
same 


T ung-cheng 


same 
same 
Fu-nan 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Wu-ming 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Kuang-hsi 


Current 
name 1646-1775 
34 


22 


pod 
WWW OG hb WW N 


mm N 


m NN W 


— tet AD 


All chin-shih Classes I and II 
Tot 
152 186 7 61 68 
17 39 ] 7 8 
25 27 4 4 
21 24 ] 6 7 
18 21 7 7 
17 21 5 5 
10 20 2 5 7 
14 17 5 5 
ll 14 3 3 
1] 14 4 4 
13 13 6 6 
9 1] 4 4 
10 1] ] ] 
6 10 ] ] 
9 9 2 2 
7 8 
6 8 2 2 
5 7 2 2 
7 7 7 7 
5 7 l l 
6 7 1 ] 
7 7 3 3 
5 6 
3 6 l 2 3 
4 5 ] ] 
5 5 ] ] 
4 5 2 2 
3 3 
3 
] 3 ] ] 
l 3 
2 3 
3 3 
] 3 ] l 
2 3 l 
2 3 ] l 
2 3 
3 3 l ] 
l 2 
2 2 
] 2 
2 2 ] 
] ] 
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All chin-shih Classes I and II 


1646-1775 ee 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 









Current 


Unit name 




















. Chiing-yiian | Yi-shan ] 
45. Chung-shan | same ] 
46. Fu-ch'uan same ] l 
47. Ho-chiih same ] ] ] l 
48. Tien-ho same ] ] 
49. Tso same l ] 
50. Tung-lan same ] ] ] ] 
51. Yi-shan same ] 
52. Yung-an Meng-shan ] ] ] ] 






Totals 


Note: Units 2, 6, 18, 20, 24, 27, 28, 29, 42, 47, 49, 50, and 52 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ching and are now 
prefectures (Asien). All others were prefectures. 


Kuang-hsi 

1.BB E> TE mR 2.5 3.8 Jil 4.8 6 5.8 fb 
>= B 6.8 mw 7.7 # B.4t HR 9-R 10.46 F 
11.@ 9 12.2 & 13.¢ & 4.58 # 1k 
16.8 #% 17. 18.48 19.9 20.8% 21. Jil 
22.4 32 23.¢% jh 24. B> ACL 25.8b 
26.98 27.5% HD AE 28.4% ® 29.6 


30.¢f B > tk HH 31.48 th 32.8 HK 33.4k 
34.3% & 3K HO? KS 36.5 WH 37. E 
38. SF 39.02 # 40.48 41.48 BR 42K 
43.38 jc 44.8 OO wb 45.2 £ 46.8 il 


47.3] oh 48.K ST 49.4 50K WO O51. Wh 


52.mK FO Row 
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WN — O CONDO HBWN — OO ONADUMN AWN — CO WOON DUM HRWN — CO OO 


WNAMWARWHN — 


Unit 


Fou 


. Hua-yang 


Ch’eng-tu 
Pa 
Yi-pin 


. Lang-chung 
. Ying-shan 

. Fu-shun 

. Chang-shou 
. Chiang-chin 
. Lu 

. Chung-chiang 
. An-yiieh 

. Sui-ning 

. Tien-chiang 
. Nan-ch'ung 
. Chung 

. Chit 

. Kuang-an 

. Nei-chiang 

. Ta 

. Tung-liang 
. Chien-wei 

. Han 

. Jen-shou 

. Lin-shui 

. Wen-chiang 
. Chii-chiang 
. Ho 

. Ta-chu 

. Wan 

. Yung-ch'uan 
. Chien 

. Feng-chieh 

. Hsin-tu 

. Hsti-yung 

. Pi-shan 

. Chiang-an 

. Chiiung 

. Hsi-ch'ung 

. Hsin-fan 

. Hsiu-shan 

. Hung-ya 


Fou-ling 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Kuang-han 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Ho-ch’uan 
same 
same 
same 
Chien-yang 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Chiung-lai 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Ssu-ch'uan 
All chin-shih 


Current name} 1646— 


4 
6 
6 
5 

16 

13 


©») 


AN—K NN A AWN ADD WW WWD YD 


NON — — NW BK NN NN — 


26 
21 
19 
20 

6 

8 
12 
1] 
10 
13 
10 
1] 


tO 


WHnAA SPUUNUNMA WA UAN ON DOM™MONNBDO™N WOOD A UWI CE 


30 
27 
25 
25 
22 
21 
18 
17 
16 
16 
13 
12 
12 
12 
1] 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


tO 


DNDAIADVHDAOO™NINNNN WW TWHO HWW WHO WO }O 


Classes I and II 


1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
14 19 33 3 3 6 


] 


16 
9 
7 

] 


] 
l 
4 
5 
7 
4 
7 
5 
6 
3 
3 
l 
l 


NIN 


— ew (C) G) DoS 


m— WN NW BN — N 


17 

9 
10 
1] 


— 


—mr (J hD UV ~JI HR ~I OSD Ui 


N W 


m= WN RK NW BWR N RK WW ae = 


QO 
7 4) 


Unit 


44. Liang-shan 
45. Lo-shan 

46. Lung-ch’ang 
47. Mien 

48. Chin-t'ang 
49. Ching-yen 
50. Ch'ing-fu 
51. Ch'ung-ning 
52. Feng-tu 

53. Hsin-chin 
54. Jung 

55. Kai 

56. Kuan 

57. Mei 

58. Na-chii 

59. Nan-chi 

60. P'eng-chi 
61. She-hung 
62. Ch’ang-ning 
63. Chia-chiang 


64. Ch'ung-ch'ing 


65. Jung-ch ang 
66. Mien-chu 
67. Nan-pu 

68. P'i 

69. San-tai 

70. Tan-leng 
71. Tung-chiang 
72. Wei-ytian 
73. Yu-yang 
74. Yun-yang 
75. Chia-ting 
76. Chien 

77. Hsing-wen 
78. Hung 

79. Nan-chiang 
80. Nan-ch'uan 
81. O-mei 

82. Peng 

83. Peng-shui 
84. Shih-chu 
85. Shih-fang 
86. Shuang-liu 
87. Tzu 

88. Tzu-yang 
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Current name/1646— 


same 
same 
same 
Mien-yang 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Mei-shan 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Lo-shan 
Chien-ko 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Tzu-chung 
same 


1775 1776-1904 Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904) To 
4 2 6 ] 


3 


— Wee NY 


NWN S| N — W W 


WWNN— NN 


All chin-shih 


hW PRK KH NWNIN BN KH NAWANNUUYUO AN WH HDD W 


NI WWW WDN WYN WD WW 


WWW WWHNWWDwwnwwvnwwow hr teh ba Sd ds DPD ADA AUUUNUYNNKUNAInAaaianinwa Aa Aa ”H 


Classes I and II 


—— 
NM BROW RW DN QW = = = RK — 


di 


= PR) G) — 








tal 


NIN WN WWW | Se 


freee 


— RJ — — RY — A 


= RJ GJ) —_— 


Unit 


89. Yi-lung 
90. An 
91. Chang-ming 
92. Hsi-ch'ang 
93. Jung-ching 
94. Lo-chiang 
95. Lo-chih 
96. P'eng-shan 
97. Ta-tsu 
98. Ting-yuan 
99. Ya-an 
100. Yen-t'ing 
101. Yueh-chiih 
102. An-chii 
103. Chiang-pei 
104. Chiang-yu 
105. Chiing-chi 
106. Chiing-shen 
107. Chiu-hsing 
108. Ho-chiang 
109. Hui-li 
110. Lei-po 
111. Ning-ching 
112. Pao 
113. P'ing-shan 
114. Shih-ch'tian 
115. Ta-yi 
116. Te-yang 
117. Tsang-chi 
118. Wu-shan 
119. Yung-ning 


Totals 


Current name| 1646—1 


same 





All chin-shih 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Wu-sheng 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Han-yuian 
same 
Ku-sung 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Pei-ch uan 
same 
same 
same 
same 
Hsti-yung 


peti neal oneal een oneal cee nec ce onan cee ce one onan onan onan nee ce ce J J be 


237 522 759 


Classes I and II 


775 1776-1904] Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
] 2 3 


21 





200 


22) 


Note: Units 1, 6, 11, 17, 19, 21, 24, 29, 33, 39, 47, 57, 73, 75, 76, 87, and 109 were subcommanderies (chou) during 
Chiing and are now prefectures (Asien). Units 36, 84, and 103 were departments (ting) during Ch'ing and are now 
prefectures. Unit 107 was a police office with certain administrative functions (ssu) during Ching and is now also a 
prefecture. All other units were prefectures. 
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Ssu-ch uan 

lj oR 2.2% 3. B® 4.8 5.8 FZ 

6A 7.8 b 8.8 IR 9.6 © 10.0 # 11.38 
12.) WS. & 14k BE GA TT 16. OF 

17.8% 18.32 19.6% & 20. WL 21.3 22.49 

23.4t & 24.528 > BR 2.42 HB 26.80 Hk 27.58 ZL 
28.8% wo 29.4 > 4 Jil 30.4 HH 31.8 32K Sil 
33. fi > fl PR 34.m& Bh 35.37 A 36.4% qe O37. 8F 
J8.7. KH 39.58 > Th bk 40. Fe 41.37 HB 42.4 
43. t He 44.3% |) 45.4 |) 46.f6 B 47.8 > & eB 
48.4 2 49.3 BE SO. He 51.2 & 52. 

53.3 32 54.8% 55.6] 56.98 57.8 > Bw 58.45 z 
59.8 2 60.4 HR 61.4 BH 62.8 # 63.K 

64.2% B 65.% 2 66.4 4 67.8 Ah 68.88 69.= & 
70.1 fF 71.38 2 72K KK 3.G RB 4.2 B 

75.2 © > # i 76.8) > S| BL 77. X 78.34 

79. We 80. J) 81.uk BB 82.8% 83.4% K 84.4 a 
85. 4+ ih 86.8 jf 87.4 > B mb 88.4% BM 89.4% RE 
90.4% 91.% WH 92.8 B 93.8 @ 94.8 95. B 
96.9 ) OAK 2 9.e > KR 99. F 100.8 = 


101.4% 3h 102.4% FB 103.30 4k 104.30 jh 105.38 GBD 


> 
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2% # 106.8 # 107. 2#>&F K 108.4 7 109.6 # 
110.8 je 111.9 # 112.44 113. i) 114.4 BD 

dc J 115. KB 116. fe HSd7« HER O18. Hy 

119.4 BD Rh HK 


Yiin-nan 
All chin-shih Class II 


Unit Current name| 1646-1775 1776-1904) Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 
same 21 4 46 5 


I. K'un-ming 141 162 0 
2. Tai-ho Ta-li 7 43 50 9 9 
3. Shih-p'ing same 23 25 48 2 1] 13 
4.Chien-shui | same 18 13 3] 2 5 7 
5. Chin-ning same 8 21 29 2 8 10 
6. Meng-tzu same 6 17 23 ] 5 6 
7. Ch'u-hsiung | same 6 16 22 8 8 
8. Chao Feng-yi 16 5 21 2 3 
9. Ho-yang Cheng-chiang 8 10 18 ] 2 3 
10. Tung-hai same 5 13 18 ] 2 3 
11. Meng-hua same 5 1] 16 2 2 
12. Pao-shan same 5 10 15 3 6 9 
13. Cheng-kung | same 3 10 13 3 3 
14. Ho-ch ing same 2 11 13 3 3 
15. Nan-ning Chiti-ching 2 10 12 l l 2 
16. Hsi-o O-shan 6 5 1] ] l 2 
17. Hsin-hsing Yii-chi 7 3 10 ] ] 
18. An-ning same 2 7 9 3 3 
19. Chiang-ch'uan| same ] 8 9 3 3 
20. Ning Li 6 3 9 l ] 2 
21. Lang-chiung | Erh-ytian ] 7 8 3 3 
22.Pin-chuan | same l 7 8 ] ] 
23. Yiin-nan Hsiang-ytin 5 3 8 2 2 
24. Hui-tse same 7 7 2 2 
25. Li-chiang same ] 6 7 
26. Teng-chuan | same l 6 7 
27. Yi-liang same ] 6 7 ] ] 
28. En-an Chao-t'ung 6 6 ] ] 
29. Wen-shan same l 5 6 2 2 
30. Mi-lo same 2 3 5 
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Unit Current name 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 Total 
31. Yi-men same 3 2 5 
32. Yung-pei same 3 2 5 ] 2 3 
33. Chien-ch'uan | same 4 4 ] l 
34. Kuang-hai Lu-hsi 2 2 4 ] ] 
35. Pao-ning Kuang-nan 4 4 ] l 
36. Yao Yao-an 3 I 4 
37. A-mi same 2 ] 3 
38. Ching-tung | same 3 3 2 2 
39. Ho-hsi same 2 ] 3 
40. Lu-nan same 2 ] 3 
41. Pai-yen-ching | Yen-feng 3 3 l ] 
42. Sung-ming | same 3 3 
43. Ta-yao same 3 ] ] 
44. Yiian-chiang | same 3 3 
45. Yun-lung same Z 3 
46. Chen-nan same ] 2 
47. Chen-hsiung | same 2 ] ] 
48. Hstin-tien same ] 2 
49. Lu-feng same ] 2 
50. Lu-liang Lu-liang ] 2 
51. Ma-lung same 2 2 I ] 
52. Teng-yiieh | Teng-ch'ung 2 ] ] 
53. Yung-shan | same 2 
54. Chan-yi same ] 
55. Chen-ytian | same ] 
56. Fu-min same ] 
57. Hstian-wei | same ] 
58. Kuang-t'ung | same ] 
59. K'un-yang same ] ] ] ] 
60. Lo-p'ing same ] 
61. Lu-ch'tian same ] 1] 
62. Nan-an Shuang-pai ] 
63. P'ing-yi same l 
64. Shih-tsung | same | 1 ] 
65. Shun-ning same ] 
66. Ssu-mao same ] 
67. Yung-chang , Pao-shan ] 
68. Yuan-mou | same ] ] 

Totals 204 488 692 23 146 ~ 169 








All chin-shih 








Class II 








Note: Units 3, 4,5, 8, 14,17, 18, 20, 22, 26, 33, 34, 36, 37, 40, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51,55, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, and 66 
were subcommanderies (chou) during Ching and are now prefectures (Asien). Units 11, 32, and 66 were temporarily 
departments (fing) during Ching and are now also pretectures. All others were prefectures. 
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Yun-nan 
1.2K Mr>oK B 3.6 FR 4K OF F 
6.5 H 7. HH 8H ORR IB > RL 
10.38 3 11.8 (L 12.4 Wb 132.2 RH 14.865 & 
15.8) > bh oe 16.08 tk > Rk Wo 17. BOER 
18.% BOR 21.5R FoR FH 
22.8 jl 2.2 H> e# £ 24.6 B 2.8 x 
26.8) Jill 27.4 B 28.8 &> ww 29.% 

By 


“et 


19.70 Jil 20. 


30.48 #) 31.5 PH 32.m% db 33.) Jil 34.5% > 
35.8 B2> BR HR 36.H > He & 37. Py wk 
38.8% R 39.9 BH 40.8% & 41.5 BH? Be 
42.8 H] 43.2% He 44.70 We 45.2 H 46.88 
47.38 dz 48.8 @ 49.48 W OO. D> RB 
51.5 #2 52.f ak > RM OF. B 04. H 
55.48 wt 56.8 R O7.e RK 58.8 BH 59.8 B 


60.8 F 61.48 H 62.5 E> BM 63.2 & 
64.68 = 6F.)R & 66.8 #* 67. BM 
68.7, 2 


9] 


Kuei-chou 











All chin-shih Classes I and II 
Unit Current name 1776-1904 | Total 
1. Kuei-chu same 12 114 126 4 50 54 
2. Kuei-yang Kuei-chu 8 46 54 17 17 
3. Tsun-yi same 15 29 44 3 | 3 
4. Pi-chieh same 10 20 30 6 6 
5. Hsiu-wen same 2 20 22 ] 6 7 
6. Huang-ping | same 14 7 21 l ] 2 
7. P'ing-yueh | same 7 ll 18 3 3 
8. Tu-yiin same 8 9 17 ] 3 4 
9. Ssu-nan same 4 1] 15 2 2 
10. Kuang-shun | same 2 1] 13 2 2 
11. Kai K'ai-yang 3 9 12 5 5 
12. Ta-ting same 2 10 12 6 6 
13. Tung-jen same 8 4 12 | 2 3 
14. Chen-yiian | same ] 10 1] 5 5 
15. Chiing-chen | same 5 6 1] 2 2 
16. K’ai-t’ai Chin-p ing 6 5 1] l l 
17. An-p'ing P'ing-pa 3 7 10 ] ] 
18. P'ing-yiian | Chih-chin 3 7 10 3 3 
19. An-shun same 3 6 9 ] 5 6 
20. Ching-ping | Lu-shan 5 4 9 
21. Shih-ch'ien | same ] 8 9 3 3 
22. Kuei-ting same 5 3 8 ] ] 
23. P'u-ting same 2 6 8 2 2 
24. Hsin-kuei Kuei-chu 7 7 
25. Wei-ning same 3 4 7 
26. Weng-an same 2 5 7 2 2 
27. Yu-p ing same 3 4 7 
28. Chen-ning | same 2 4 6 2 2 
29. Chien-hsi same 6 6 2 2 
30. Mei-chang | same 3 3 6 
31. P'u-an same 2 4 6 
32. Sui-yang same 4 2 6 
33. Li-p'ing same ] 4 5 l l 
34. Tien-chu same 3 ] 4 
35. Yung-ning | Kuan-ling 2 2 4 ] l 
36. Tu-shan same 2 2 4 
37. Yu-ching same 4 4 ] ] 
38. Jen-huai same ] Z 3 
39. Shih-ping same 3 3 
40. Ting-fan same 2 ] 3 
4]. Yin-chiang | same ! ] 2 3 
42. An-nan same 2 2 
43. Hsing-yi An-lung 2 | 2 2 2 
92 








All chin-shih Classes I and II 


1646-1775 1776-1904] Total 1646-1775 | 1776-1904 | Total 





Unit Current name 





















44, Ma-ha Ma-chiang ] ] 2 ] ] 
45. Sung-t'ao same 2 2 
46. Wu-ch'uan | same 2 2 ] 
47. Cheng-an same l ] 
48. Ku-chou Jung-chiang ] ] 
49, Lang-tai same l ] 
50. Lung-ch'tian | Feng-kang ] ] 
51. Lung-li same l ] 
52. Nan-lung An-lung l ] 
53. Pa-chai same ] l 
175 10 141 





Note: Units 9, 12, 19, 21, 33, and 52 were commanderies (fu) during Ch'ing and are now prefectures (hsien). Units 48, 
49 and 53 were departments (ting) during Ching and are now also prefectures. Units 6, 10, 11, 18, 25, 28, 29, 36, 40, 
and 47 were subcommanderies (chou) during Ch'ing and are now also prefectures. All others were prefectures. 


1. A 2k WORR 3.8 R 4.8 H 5B 
6.# 2 7.2K 8.8 4 9.B BH 10.8 WR 11.8 
> PL BROd12.A He O13. te 4. ROO 
16.5] > 3h RR I7.K D> HY RB 1. RD RS 
19.2 JR 20.3% > 4 Wb 21.6 HF 228 & 
23.3 © 24.07 > BA 2. HB 26.8 & 
27.5 Ff 28.48 & 29.25 BH 30.58 31. E 
32.4 B33. FY B4.K H 3. BOM SR 
36.38 i) 37.6h BR 38.42 te 39.0% # 40% & 
41.60 2 42.2 HR 43.8 > BH 44.7 AD 
FR L445. aA BE O46. 2K JI] 47.0 KE 48.4 WD 
R49. BD SR O50. BOD A A oOO1. 
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Map 1. All chin-shih from Chiang-su 1646-1775. 





Map 2. All chin-shih from Chiang-su 1776-1904. 
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Map 3. Class I and II chin-shih from Chiang-su 1646-1775. 
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Map 4. Class I and II chin-shih from Chiang-su 1776-1904. 
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Map 5. All chin-shih from Che-chiang 1646-1775. 
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Map 6. All chin-shih from Che-chiang 1776-1904. 
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Map 7. Class I and II chin-shih from Che-chiang 1646-1775. 
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Map 8. Class I and II chin-shih from Che-chiang 1776-1904. 
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Map 9. All chin-shih from An-hui 1646-1775. 
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Map 10. All chin-shih from An-hui 1776-1904. 
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Map 11. Class I and II chin-shih from An-hui 1646-1775. 
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Map 12. Class I and II chin-shih from An-hui 1776-1904. 
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Map 13. All chin-shih from Chiang-hsi 1646-1775. 
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Map 14. All chin-shih from Chiang 
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Map 15. Class | and II chin-shih from Chiang-hsi 1646-1775. 
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Map 16. Class I and II chin-shih from Chiang-hsi 1776-1904. 
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Map 17. All chin-shih from Hu-pei 1646-1775. 
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Map 18. All chin-shih from Hu-pei 1776-1904. 
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Map 19. Class I and II chin-shih from Hu-pei 1646-1775. 
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Map 20. Class I and II chin-shih from Hu-pei 1776-1904. 
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Map 21. All chin-shih from Hu-nan 1646-1775. 
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Map 22. All chin-shih from Hu-nan 1776-1904. 
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Map 23. Class II chin-shih from Hu-nan 1646-1775. 
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Map 24. Class I and II chin-shih from Hu-nan 1776-1904. 
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Map 25. All chin-shih from Chih-li 1646-1775. 
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Map 26. All chin-shih from Chih-li 1776-1904. 
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Map 27. Class I and II chin-shih from Chih-li 1646-1775. 
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Map 28. Class I and II chin-shih from Chih-li 1776-1904. 
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Map 29. All chin-shih from Shan-tung 1646-1775. 
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Map 30. All chin-shih from Shan-tung 1776-1904. 
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Map 31. Class I and II chin-shih from Shan-tung 1646-1775. 
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Map 32. Class I and II chin-shih from Shan-tung 1776-1904. 
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Map 33. All chin-shih from Ho-nan 1646-1775. 
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Map 34. All chin-shih from Ho-nan 1776-1904. 
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Map 35. Class I and II chin-shih from Ho-nan 1646-1775. 
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Map 36. Class I and II chin-shih from Ho-nan 1776-1904. 
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Map 37. All chin-shih from Manchuria 1646-1775. 
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Map 38. All chin-shih from Manchuria 1776-1904. 
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Map 339. Class II chin-shih from Manchuria 1646-1775. 
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Map 40. Class II chin-shih from Manchuria 1776-1904. 
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Map 41. All chin-shih from Shan-hsi 1646-1775. 





Map 42. All chin-shih from Shan-hsi 1776-1904. 
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Map 43. Class II chin-shih from Shan-hsi 1646-1775. 
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Map 44. Class I and II chin-shih from Shan-hsi 1776-1904. 
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Map 45. All chin-shih from Shensi 1646-1775. 
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Map 46. All chin-shih from Shensi 1776-1904. 
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Map 47. Class I and II chin-shih from Shensi 1646-1775. 








Map 48. Class I and II chin-shih from Shensi 1776-1904. 
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Map 49. All chin-shih from Kan-su 1646-1775. 
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Map 50. All chin-shih from Kan-su 1776-1904. 
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Map 51. Class II chin-shih from Kan-su 1646-1775. 


Map 52. Class II chin-shih from Kan-su 1776-1904. 
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Map 53. All chin-shih from Fu-chien 1646-1775. 
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Map 54. All chin-shih from Fu-chien 1776—1904. 
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Map 56. Class I and II chin-shih from Fu-chien 1776-1904. 
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Map 57. All chin-shih from Tai-wan 1646-1775. 
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Map 58. All chin-shih from Tai-wan and the P’eng-hu Islands 1776-1904. 
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Map 59. Class II chin-shih from Tai-wan and the P’eng-hu Islands 1776-1904. 
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Map 60. All chin-shih from Kuang-tung 1646-1775. 
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Map 61. All chin-shih from Kuang-tung 1776-1904. 
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Map 62. Class I and II chin-shih from Kuang-tung 1646-1775. 
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Map 63. Class I and II chin-shih from Kuang-tung 1776-1904. 
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Map 64. All chin-shih from Kuang-hsi 1646-1775. 








Map 65. All chin-shih from Kuang-hsi 1776-1904. 
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Map 64. All chin-shih from Kuang-hsi 1646-1775. 





Map 65. All chin-shih from Kuang-hsi 1776-1904. 
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Map 66. Class II chin-shih from Kuang-hsi 1646-1775. 
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Map 67. Class I and II chin-shih from Kuang-hsi 1776-1904. 
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Map 68. All chin-shih from Ssu-ch'uan 1646-1775. 
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Map 69. All chin-shih from Ssu-ch'uan 1776-1904. 
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Map 70. Class I and II chin-shih from Ssu-ch'uan 1646-1775. 
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Map 71. Class I and II chin-shih from Ssu-ch'uan 1776-1904. 
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Map 72. All chin-shih from Yiin-nan 1646-1775. 
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Map 73. All chin-shih from Ytin-nan 1776-1904. 
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Map 72. All chin-shih from Yun-nan 1646-1775. 
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Map 73. All chin-shih from Ytin-nan 1776-1904. 
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Map 74. Class II chin-shih from Yiin-nan 1646-1775. 








Map 75. Class II chin-shih from Yiin-nan 1776-1904. 
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Map 76. All chin-shih from Kuei-chou 1646-1775. 
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Map 77. All chin-shih from Kuei-chou 1776-1904. 
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Map 78. Class II chin-shih from Kuei-chou 1646-1775. 
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Map 79. Class I and Il chin-shih from Kuei-chou 1776-1904. 
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Map 80. The regional provenance of all Class I chin-shih during Ching. 
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Map 81. The regional provenance of Class I:1 chin-shih during Ching. 
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Map 82. Units which produced no chin-shih during Chiing. 


The Development of Flower Depiction 
and the Origin of the Bird-and-Flower 
Genre in Chinese Art 
by 


Ellen Johnston Laing 


It is sometimes assumed that birds and flowers as well as the genre of birds-and-flowers 
have always been part of the Chinese artistic heritage, but this is not the case.' Birds as a 
motif have been depicted continuously since Neolithic times and specific species were 
portrayed early on. Birds are so frequently seen in Chinese art that, for our purposes 
here, their presence needs but little introduction. But the early history of floral repre- 
sentation does not follow in tandem with that of birds; indeed it has its own erratic his- 
tory in two distinct stages separated by several centuries. The first stage, lasting from 
the sixth to the second century B.C., has been understood for a number of decades now. 
The second lengthy phase in the life of flower depiction in China, the one which be- 
comes evident in the fifth century A.D., however, has never been examined before. It 
will be charted in some detail here. For much of this development, flowers are secondary 
to human figures; then, they are joined by birds in scenes of human activity. The genesis 
of true, integrated, bird-and-flower depiction comes when the two motifs of birds and of 
flowers are represented in compositions in which they, no longer subordinate to figures, 
are the sole subjects. This major event in the history of Chinese art occurs in the late 
seventh century. 

Birds were sketched on Chinese Neolithic painted pottery and appear on Shang 
Dynasty (1523-1028 B.C.) ritual bronze vessels. On Shang Dynasty bronzes, Western 
Zhou Dynasty (1027-771 B.C.) vessels (fig. 1) and Warring States (480-221 B.C.) tex- 
tiles facing pairs of birds were often placed in a bilaterally symmetrical composition, an 
arrangement which persisted for many centuries. In bronze, clay, and lacquered wood, 
the forms of owls, ducks, cranes and phoenixes, as well as other birds, served as con- 
tainers, lamps, drum supports and other utilitarian objects. In the Han Dynasty (206 
B.C. — A.D. 221) birds included in scenes depicting Xiwangmu, the Queen Mother of 
the West, were considered intermediaries between earth and heaven. Other Han 
Dynasty bird images had recognized symbolic meanings or were protective devices, such 
as the black bird solar symbol or the red bird of the south tomb protector.’ Thus, by the 
second century A.D., birds were well established in Chinese thought and art, serving in a 
variety of capacities as decorative motifs and symbols. 


1. The author is grateful to Maggie Bickford, Susan Erickson, Robert Harrist, Jan Stuart, and Victor Xiong for their 
help, suggestions, and comments on this paper. 


2. For examples of these early bird images see Jin Weino, “Zaoqi huaniaohuade fazhan,” Meishu yanjiu 1 (1983): 52-57; 
Jin Weino, “The Early Development of Bird and Flower Painting, Chinese Literature, Autumn, 1985:168-176; and She 
Cheng, Zhongguode huaniao hua (Taipei, 1987). For the birds in Xiwangmu scenes, see Wu Hung, The Wu Liang Shrine: 
The Ideology of Early Chinese Pictorial Art (Stanford, 1989), 132. 
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The situation is quite different for flowers. Simple, schematic five-petal blossoms, 
four-petal floral designs and occasionally a lotus, first appear as ornaments on sixth to 
third century B.C. Huai style bronze vessels, fittings, finials, covers, mirrors, and lacquer 
work.’ The most spectacular is a gold-inlaid bronze jar encased in a web of plum blos- 
soms and dragons unearthed in 1982 in Jiangsu Province and now in the Nanjing Museum 
(fig. 2). These early flowers dropped out of the decorative vocabulary by the third centu- 
ry B.C. Although there is a rich store of floral imagery in the Shijing (Classic of Poetry), 
there is nothing comparable in art. Since flowers were not assigned any special value, 
there was no compelling reason to depict them. Bo Gyllensvard observes that “even 
though many trees and plants were familiar and appreciated during the Bronze Age in 
China, there was clearly no interest in reproducing them artistically. *. 

The situation does not improve under the Han Dynasty. A plant with long sinuous 
leaves and a multi-petaled blossom appears in a second-century tomb at Xuzhou in Jiang- 
su Province, where it possibly was an auspice.’ In the well-known pressed-clay tile from 
Sichuan Province depicting a hunting scene, also second-century in date, ducks take 
flight above a lotus pond.° The lotus pond establishes the landscape environment for the 
literal subject of the tile, fowling. It may be an antecedent of later lotus pond depictions, 
but not of true bird-and-flower depiction. These two Han Dynasty examples are entirely 
inadequate as a foundation for bird-and-flower representations. 

Pictorial evidence enabling us to trace the evolution of flower depiction and of the 
eventual combining of birds and flowers into bird-and-flower compositions comes from 
four primary sources: murals at the Buddhist cave shrines at Dunhuang, the decoration 
of tombs in south and north China, especially the line engravings on the stone coffin 
chambers of Tang imperial tombs, motifs on gilt-silverware, embroidered and printed 
fabrics, and painted lacquerware, and late Tang dynasty tomb paintings.’ Although, as 
will be seen, paintings, stone engravings, metalwork, and other crafts are securely united 
by shared motifs and themes, for the sake of clarity and convenience, each of these 
sources will be presented separately. 


3. Bo Gyllensvard, “The First Floral Patterns on Chinese Bronzes, Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 34 
(1962): 29-52. The elaborate flaring open-work flanges on the covers of bronze hu jars are sometimes considered to be a 
floral form, but this is open to question. 


4. Bo Gyllensvard, “A Botanical Excursion in the Kempe Collection,’ Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
37 (1965): 165-166. 


5. Jiangsu Xuzhou Han huaxiang shi (Beijing, 1959), 29. 
6. Frequently reproduced, see Richard Rudolph and Wen Yu, Han Tomb Art of West China (Berkeley, 1951), 76. 


7. The decoration of Buddhist caves at Yungang, the carved designs on Tang epitaph stones and in Tang tombs, and 
ornaments on Tang silver objects have also provided Jessica Rawson with material for her masterly study of floral deco- 
rative patterns in China, Chinese Ornament: the Lotus and the Dragon (lL.ondon, 1984). 
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Dunhuang Murals 


Lotus petals and blossoms drifting from the heavens are frequently mentioned in the 
Buddhist sutras, and flowers as individual motifs abound in the Dunhuang murals." Sche- 
matic flowers consisting of blue spheres set in one or two white lines tautly curving 
upward as stems and leaves float across the red backgrounds of murals in Caves 275 and 
272, dating from the Northern Liang Dynasty (A.D. 366/397-439).’ In Cave 275 these 
small, delicate florets sift downward on either side of a standing Bodhisattva (fig. 3). 

Under the Northern and Western Wei Dynasties (A.D. 386-534 and 535-556), the 
flowers become clusters of white petals surrounding dark centers supported on gently 
curving stems with green leaves, as appears, for example, next to a Rishi in the Northern 
Wei Cave 254 (fig. 4). The blooms no longer drop headfirst from the heavens, but are 
aligned upright, with stems and leaves below the blossoms, as they would be seen in 
nature. These and other plants depicted in the Northern Wei Caves 254 and 257 can be 
recognized as flowers, but lacking greater detail and specificity they remain generic." 

A tall flowering plant next to a figure appears twice in the early caves at Dunhuang. 
The first, a stalk with pointed leaves and blossom clusters, is located in the Northern 
Liang cave 275, on the side of a niche holding three Bodhisattvas, one sculptured and 
two painted.'' The second (fig. 5), a plant bearing rounded red blossoms at the top of a 
tall stem with pairs of alternately green and white leaves, is next to a sculpted seated 
Bodhisattva in a niche of the Northern Wei Cave 437. The fact that the leaves can be 
identified as trifoliate indicates greater objective observation and description of plants 
on the part of the painter. 

The progression toward greater realism in flower depiction was not consistent, 
however. There are Northern and Western Wei caves in which flowers are still quite 
schematic. In Cave 285 (dated A.D. 538-39), small blossoms consisting of a green globe 
on either side of a dark center (or the reverse, a dark circle on either side of a green cen- 
ter) held in a white tripartite form floating head downward are mixed with upright 
flowers having slender, sinuously curving stems sprouting fanciful tendrils in white, 
green and black.” 

Cave 285 bursts with floral forms, many quite different from earlier ones, some 
statically symmetrical and rigid, some dynamically swinging or swirling. The placement 
of flowers next to a Bodhisattva persists in Cave 285 where both lotus buds and generic 
flowers are rendered as schematic four-petaled blossoms lacking leaves or stems; but 


8. Kao Mayching has written of flowers at Dunhuang, but considers only growing plants (lotus, day lily, bamboo, and 
banana); she is primarily interested in painting technique. Gao Meiqing, “Dunhuang Tangdai huahuihua chutan,’ Dun- 
huang yanjiu 2 (1988): 105-06. 


9, Zhongquo shiku: Dunhuang Mogaoku, | (Beijing, 1981), pls. 8-10 and 12-18. 
10. Other examples in Caves 254 and 257 illustrated in Duhuang Mogaoku, |, pls. 27, 39, 40. 
11. Dunhuang Mogaoku, |, pl. 19. 


12. For example in Dunhuang Mogaoku, I, pl. 118. 
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they are assertively larger in scale than earlier flowers. Several decades before Cave 285 
at Dunhuang was decorated, sculptors at the Buddhist caves at Longmen, near Luoyang, 
Henan began portraying donors (fig. 6) and monks holding lotuses.'? In Dunhuang Cave 
285, for the first time at this site, there are figures of Bodhisattvas (fig. 7) and of donors 
holding flowers; in the Western Wei Cave 288, a monk carries a large lotus plant." 

During the Sui Dynasty (A.D. 581-618), flowers continued to be placed to either 
side of Buddhist figures in the Dunhuang murals. In the depiction of a Bodhisattva in 
Cave 278, floral sprigs are sprinkled among large flowers (fig. 8). Here, the scale and the 
arrangement of the large flowers is important. In contrast to earlier representations of 
these space-fillers, the flowers are proportionately larger and they are in a roughly sym- 
metrical order in vertical registers, with blooms located at approximately the knee, 
waist, and shoulder levels of the figure.’° The types of flowers depicted has expanded. 
Although few of these can be matched exactly with today's blooms, many are rendered 
with an appearance of accurate botanical morphology. One small blossom of four 
rounded petals and large, sharply scalloped leaves with five points is found in two caves; 
and a heavier variant in several other murals.’* In Sui Dynasty wall painting, donors now 
more frequently hold flowers, as in the row of patrons pictured on the north and east 
walls of Cave 62 (figs. 9a, b). 

Under the early Tang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906), the standard central individual sur- 
rounded by floral sprays continued to be represented at Dunhuang.’ The lexicon of 
flowers now includes lilies and, possibly, morning-glories (fig. 10). In one mural, there is 
a stand of green bamboo and a clump of tall stalks with green lanceolate leaves and 
brown tassel-like flowers or seed clusters (fig. 11). 


Chinese Tomb Decoration 


There are strong links between the Dunhuang imagery and that found further east in 
Chinese tombs. 

The fanciful floral motifs in Dunhuang Cave 285 (fig. 7) have counterparts in the 
lush floral motifs used as major decorative devices and space-fillers in a tomb dating 


13. Other Northern Wei examples at Longmen are pictured in Li Wensheng, Longmen shiku zhuangshi diaoke (Shang- 
hai, 1991), 145, 146, 147, 165. 


14. Cave 285 donor holding a lotus illustrated in Dunhuang Mogaoku, |, p|. 126; the monk holding a flower in Cave 288 
illustrated in ibid, pl. 113. A useful study is Edith Wiercimok, “The Donor Figure in the Buddhist Painting of 
Dunhuang,’ Silk Road Art and Archaeology | (1990): 203-226. 


15. Similar placement of flowers around Buddhist figures in Sui murals at Dunhuang are in Caves 427, 278, 314, 394, 
244, 389, 380, illustrated in Dunhuang Mogaoku, \I (Beijing, 1984), pls. 55, 56, 118, 137, 138, 154, 155, 177, 178, 180, 
181, 185, 186, 191. 


16. The small version of this plant appears in murals in Caves 26] and 313 (Dunhuang Mogaoku, II, pls. 122, 124, 132); 
the larger variety in Caves 314, 244, and 380 (ibid. II, pls. 138, 182, 191). 


17. In Caves 57 and 66, illustrated in Dunhuang Mogaoku, III (Beijing, 1987), pls. 9, 14, 15, 167. 
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from about 500 A.D. at Dengxian in southwest Henan Province.'* On the other hand, 
Dengxian has some exceptional images. One Dengxian impressed-clay brick scene 
depicts a flowering plant with two winged creatures, one on either side (fig. 12). The 
hieratic, centralized and symmetrical arrangement of motifs seen on this Dengxian tile 
harks back to the ancient practice of placing birds in bilaterally symmetrical confronted 
pairs on bronze vessels and elsewhere (fig. 1). A second brick from Dengxian has a 
central guardian figure with a vase of flowers, one on either side (fig. 13). These bou- 
quets are described by Juliano as miscellanies of “several flowers, leaves, honeysuckle and 
lotus, and according to Juliano, they appear in Buddhist cave temples, stelae, and 
epitaph covers of the period.'’ The arrangement may reflect the placing of flowers 
alongside a central personage, as at Dunhuang. 

Images of donors holding flowers have direct parallels in the ladies clasping blos- 
soms painted on the walls of the tomb of Li Feng (dated A.D. 675) near Xian (fig. 14). 

The formulations of figures surrounded by cut and growing flowers at Dunhuang 
have exact equivalents among the figures and flowers engraved on stone coffin chambers 
in early eighth-century tombs near the Tang caital, Chang'an (Xian), in Shaanxi Province. 
Most of the tombs containing engraved stone coffin chambers belong to members of the 
imperial family re-buried in A.D. 706: Princess Yongtai,” Prince Zhanghuai,”' and Prince 
Yide.” A few meritorious individuals apparently were honored with similar engraved cof- 
fin chambers: Wei Jiong (A.D. 708)? and the high official, Wei Xu (A.D. 718).** Less 
well-known are the engravings from unidentified tombs in the Xian and Luoyang areas.” 


18. See Annette L. Juliano, Teng-hsien: An Important Six Dynasties Tomb, Artibus Asiae supplementum 37 (Ascona, 
1980); Susan Bush, “Thunder Monsters, Auspicious Animals, and Floral Ornament in Early Sixth Century China, Ars 
Orientalis 10 (1975): 19-33; Susan Bush, “Floral Motifs and Vine Scrolls in Chinese Art of the Late Fifth to Early Sixth 
Centuries A.D.,” Artibus Asiae 38 (1976): 49-83. 
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personage, depicted at Longmen, see Li Wensheng, 165 (rubbing in fig. 181), 190. This motif might be worth further 
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effect of a black line painting in And6é Kései, Chigoku bijutsu zakko (Tokyo, 1969), pls. 22-23, 27-35 (after Nishikawa 
Yasushi, Serian hirin (Tokyo, 1966). 
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Sui Tang wenhua (Hong Kong, 1990), 100, fig. 11. 
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bings of eight stones are reproduced in And6, figs. 58-65 and Nishikawa, pls. 216-23; two in Sui Tang wenhua, 90, figs. 
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xianhua,, Wenwu cankao ziliao 4 (1956): 29-30. Rubbings of most of the Wei Xu stones are reproduced in Wang Ziyun, 
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The coffin chambers are constructed of large, rectangular stone slabs in the shape of 
a tile-roofed house complete with simulated doors and windows.” The stone slab wall 
panels are bordered with carved floral patterns and on the interior are rendered standing 
figures surrounded with flowers. In the case of the royal burials, personnel from at least 
three craft shops must have contributed to these coffin chambers: stonemasons, painters, 
and (as will be demonstrated Jater in this paper) metalwork designers. Door jambs and 
lintels as well as the window sashes are embellished with foliage-and-flower scrolls (fig. 
15).” Each figural slab is bordered with a design consisting of floral scrolls (fig. 15), or 
three-quarter lotus rosettes (figs. 16, 17, 19, 20) or square lotuses (fig. 18). The floral 
scrolls are characterized by turgid convolutions and fanciful frills; the curved and square 
lotuses are highly formal, schematic designs of overlapping petals. All three ultimately 
derive from architectural ornaments” and were part of the stonemason’s basic repertoire 
for the decoration of architectural structural elements, as well as other stone work, for 
instance edgeings on epitaph stones and their covers. 

The figures engraved on the stone slabs of coffin chambers in the imperial graves 
are of extraordinary quality and their relationship to the murals is frequently noted. 
There is no doubt that the engravings are related to paintings done by the most accom- 
plished court painter.” These correspondences are not surprising since, in the Tang 
palace, the stone engravers belonged to the Pottery Manufacturing Office and the tomb 
painters were under the Right Construction Office, both Offices being subordinate to 
the Directorate for Palace Buildings, quartered in the northwest corner of the imperial 
city.” 

Among the engraved figures, as has been noted by Elinor Pearlstein, some in the 
same tomb are repeated in mirror reverse (figs. 16, 17)." In addition, figures were also 
duplicated in at least two tombs. Two of these four women represented on the coffin 
chamber of Princess Yongtai are similar to the ladies engraved on the coffin chamber of 
Prince Yide (fig. 18). These loans further substantiate Mary Fong's observation that the 
decoration of these two tombs is closely connected.” A repository of painted drafts, 


26. An excellent, informative account of the construction and decoration of these chambers is in Elinor Pearlstein, 
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“T'ang Line-engraved Stone Reliefs from Shensi,’ Ars Orientalis 17 (1987): 43-71. In her studies of Tang materials, Fong 
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of the Early Eighth Century,” Oriental Art 24 [1978] 2: 185; Mary H. Fong, “Tang Tomb Murals Reviewed in the Light of 
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sketches, or cartoons of court ladies and attendants, to be enlarged or reduced in scale as 
necessary to fit the available space, were used as interchangeable (“mix-and-match’) 
models for the stone-engraved figures.” 

In the Yongtai engravings pictured in figures 16, 17, and 19, court women caress 
long-tailed birds and admire flowers (this significant portrayal of the appreciation of 
birds and flowers will be discussed below). Here, flowering plants are arranged symme- 
trically in registers on either side of the central images, just as in the depictions of 
Bodhisattvas at Dunhuang.” These flowers, however, are radically different from the 
floral patterns in the borders and must originate in a different matrix. Since the stone- 
engraved figures are recensions of brushed paintings, it stands to reason that the flowers 
(and birds) surrounding them must also be transfers of brush-drawn originals. 

An additional tie between stone engravings and murals is the birds flying above the 
figures; these motifs are shared as well as by provincial painters whose works in tombs in 
the remote Turfan basin reflect art produced in the metropolitan cultural centers.*® 

Attention has been paid to mural paintings of birds, trees, and flowers in the impe- 
rial tombs,” but the stone-engraved flowers and birds, which preserve a different facet of 
the court painter's achievements in bird and flower depiction, have been largely ignored.* 

Butterflies, bees, perhaps dragonflies or other flying bugs are occasionally seen on 
the engraved stones from Tang tombs. Cicadas had attracted painters’ attention in the 
fifth century A.D., when a favorite subject for fan painting was that of “Cicada and Spar- 
row; indeed, it was nearly a genre unto itself.* Thus, it is not surprising that this inter- 
est expanded to include other small, attractive insects and that Tang artists would be 
skilled in depicting them.” A sophisticated nature study is engraved on a stone in Prince 
Zhanghuais tomb.” Unfortunately, it has not been adequately reproduced and although 


33. Both Ecke (p. 316) and Pearlstein (p. 317) have suggested the use of cartoons for the Yongtai murals and stone 
engravings, but did not extend this to the other tombs. 
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translated and annotated by Acker, 272, 275. 
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the thin incised lines are difficult to see, some of the images can be deciphered. On 
either side of the central figure is a tall flowering plant, one of which grows from behind 
a rock; there are at least three birds flying in the sky, and the scene is augmented by two 
butterflies and a dragonfly. Scenes like these corroborate written mention of an official 
named Yin Zhongyong, active during the reign of Empress Wu (A.D. 684-705), who was 
especially skilled in depicting flowers and birds.’ This sort of representation may lie 
behind the Changzhou (Piling) school of Song times which, using heavy color, con- 
centrated on humble plants and small insects.” 

Many of the flowers depicted on the Yongtai stones are similar, but no two are iden- 
tical (figs. 16, 17, 19, 20, 21). The plants are carefully distinguished one from another, 
suggesting a demand for specificity, even if today more apparent than real. Even a non- 
botanist can recognize millet (figs. 19; 21 c), peonies (fig. 21 b), lilies (figs. 17; 21 d), 
and, perhaps, primroses (fig. 21 c), asters, jasmine (fig. 21 a) and narcissus (figs. 20; 21 d) 
as well.” True, the identification of some of these cannot be asserted with complete con- 
fidence, but it should be remembered that flora undergo modifications over the centu- 
ries.“ Thus, it is entirely possible that such plants did exist in the Tang period. 

In the stone pictures, there is a high degree of simulated reality in the execution of 
the flowers. Blossoms and the occasional bud are usually presented in a side view, some- 
times the flower is seen head-on. Stems are straight or slightly wavy; sometimes a leaf 
stem and a flower stem cross each other, sometimes two flower stems criss-cross. Thin 
leaves may be ensiform or droop in a graceful curve; wide leaves may have tips curled 
down to expose the underside of the leaf; edges of broad leaves may be bent upward, 
again exposing the underside; some leaves are clearly pinnate. Sometimes the leaves are 
separated clearly from each other and flattened out as if seen from above. It is evident 
that the Tang artist endeavored to give the appearance of morphological accuracy to his 
plant renderings. 

As noted above, the two figures on a stone in the tomb of Prince Yide (fig. 18) came 
from the same model as figures on two stones in the Princess Yongtai tomb. The back- 
ground in the Yide stone, however, is unique. Instead of having large plants in tiers with 
two birds at the top of the panel, the background is strewn with diminutive motifs of 
plants, birds, and cloud wisps, randomly placed with total disregard for logic, i.e. a cloud 
between two flowers. Such scatterings of plants, birds, and cloud wisps are typical of 
late seventh - early eighth-century Chinese metalwork decoration (fig. 22). It is con- 
ceivable that the construction and decoration of three large imperial tombs in one year 
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(A.D. 706) was such a vast undertaking that it taxed the human resources of the Direc- 
torate of Palace Buildings, forcing it to get assistance from the metalworking shop (under 
the Directorate of Imperial Manufactures housed in the southwest section of the 
Imperial City).” 


Metalwork, Lacquer, and Textile Decoration 


Birds, flowers, and animals are ubiquitous on Tang Dynasty metalwork. The origin of 
some of these motifs remains unclear, but their usefulness for this study lies not in where 
they came from, but what they became.* In this section, we will first demonstrate the 
connections which exist between Tang metalwork, painting, and stone engraving and 
then move on to focus on the evolution of bird-and-flower depiction as it can be traced 
in Tang metalwork. 

Certain motifs found in Tang metalwork decoration share those of painting and 
stone engraving. The Yide stone noted above afforded one example, three more firmly 
consolidate these connections. 

First, the central figure with tiered flowers seen in the Dunhuang murals and on the 
Tang imperial stone engravings is also found on a late seventh-early eighth-century 
octagonal gilt-silver, handled cup excavated at Hejiacun in Xian in 1970 (fig. 23). The 
background fill behind the musicians and dancers in the center of each compartment on 
this cup is either a leafy vine scroll or small hills with plants, along with flowering 
plants, and flying birds ordered in vertical registers. 

Second, pairs or trios of ladies amusing themselves with children, music, or applying 
cosmetics and similar occupations ornament panels in two early eighth-century octagonal 
handled cups, also found at Hejiacun (fig. 24).“” These motifs generally are analogous to 
scenes of women at leisure pastimes depicted on a six-panel screen painted in an 
undated tomb discovered in Xian (fig. 25).* 


45. Des Rotours, I, p. 467; II, map II. 
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Third, the ornamental garden stone and specimen flower combination is depicted in 
both painting and metalware. The fancy, pitted ornamental “lake” or “Taihu” stone in con- 
junction with flowers and birds became a sub-category of the bird-and-flower genre. By 
the Tang period the Chinese fascination with strange rocks was well established, and in 
the early eighth century rocks began to be represented in art. In an early Tang cave at 
Dunhuang (Cave 332), bird-flower-and-rock scenes alternate with figures of six monks 
(figs. 26 a, b). The bird-flower-and-rock pictures are composed of a row of tall blooming 
plants (among which lilies can be identified), interspersed with large boulders of irregu- 
lar contour and faceted or perhaps even pitted surfaces; small black-and-white birds 
perch atop two of the rocks. There may be other birds on other rocks in these murals, 
but the mural's damaged condition and the small scale of the reproduction along with 
the oblique camera angle of the photograph makes it impossible to say for sure. The 
strange-shaped stones are like those commonly selected by the Chinese for their garden 
“sculptures. Because fancy stones dominate the representations, these Dunhuang murals 
are the earliest examples of the special theme of “lake rocks” with birds and flowers. 

Another desirable rock for gardens was rather wide and low with two or three pro- 
tuberances. Such a rock shape is seen frequently as a decorative motif in metalwork, as in 
the compartments of a silver stem cup in the Kempe collection in Stockholm and in the 
landscapes on the well-known lacquer ewer and lacquer gin decorated with gold and sil- 
ver among the mid-eighth-century artifacts preserved in the Shds6-in in Nara, Japan (fig. 
27). On the cup, the ewer, and the musical instrument, the stones have flowers growing 
from their tops or placed behind them. Some of these must represent deliberate plant- 
ings for a specific purpose. Numerous rocks by trees interspersed between courtly 
figures are depicted on the walls of early eighth-century tombs near Xian, but only one 
or two stones have sufficiently contorted shapes and irregular surfaces to qualify as 
“curious. One strange stone depicted in a segment of the tomb of Prince Zhanghuai 
which was repainted in 711, has a split base above which the contour constricts and then 
expands slightly into a slanting top (fig. 28). To set it off, the stone is placed in front of a 
single, tall flowering plant whose broad curling leaves and sinuous stem continues and 
complements the rock curves. More compact arrangements of rock and plant appear in a 
depiction of a three-peaked stone pierced with holes backed by lotus blossoms in a late 
Tang mural in Cave 9 at Dunhuang.” The fancy stone was incorporated into the Tang 
garden by planting flowers behind it providing a colorful and leafy surround. 

Having established the connections between metalwork and painting, we can turn 
to another topic: an analysis of the bird and flower compositional schemes on Tang 
metalware which enables us to trace the genesis of naturalistic bird-and-flower depic- 
tion. 

Four of eight panels on a late seventh-century octagonal, handled gilt-silver cup 
found in Xian have bird and flower motifs (fig. 29). Each panel can be divided horizon- 
tally into separate areas. In each upper and lower portion a bird is on the vertical axis 
and is surrounded by plants large and small among which flit butterflies; the upper 
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panels have birds among cloud wisps at the top. Stacking separate units one above the 
other was a common organizational principle in the Tang period. It is seen on a much 
larger scale in printed fabric standing screens preserved in the Shés6-in (fig. 30). In 
these, each element is discrete; motifs do not overlap, nor is there any hint of recession 
into space. 

The design on this silver cup, moreover, is especially valuable for another reason: it 
reveals that by the early eighth century, a critical step had been taken: that is, the com- 
bining of the two motifs “bird” and “flower” with other natural elements in a composition 
existing independently of the human or animal figure. 

A symmetrical pair of confronted ducks, continuing the ancient placement, orna- 
ments the central panel of a seventh-century silver covered round box in the Indianapolis 
Museum of Art (fig. 31). The ducks are surrounded by scattered plants, butterflies or 
insects, and a cloud wisp. In each of the eight lobes enclosing the central panel is a dif- 
ferent bird and flower scene. In contrast to the central panel, each lobe has a bird or a 
flower on the central axis. These may be accompanied by the usual insects or butterflies 
or cloud wisps. The motifs are arranged, for the most part, in two or three registers. 
This placement of central motif with flowering plants and flying birds in vertical 
registers on the Indianapolis box recalls the organizational scheme commonly used for 
figures, as seen on the octagonal handled cup from Hejiacun (fig. 23) and in the stone 
engravings in Princess Yongtai's tomb as well as the murals of Bodhisattvas at Dunhuang. 
The major difference, of course, is that now, a bird or a flower replaces the figure on the 
central axis. 

Although symmetry underlies the placement of motifs in each lobe of the Indiana- 
polis box, the more natural poses of the birds lessens its stylized effect. 

The decoration of two late seventh-early eighth-century stem cups, a silver one in 
the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City (fig. 32) and a gilt-silver one belonging to the Asia 
Society in New York City, marks an advance in bird-and-flower composition (fig. 33). 
Both stem cups have bowls worked into eight-lobed lotus flower design and are decorated 
with alternating panels of blossoming vines and bird-and-flower compositions. The latter 
consistently have a bird, such as a pheasant or a duck, walking among small plants, three 
flowering plants in the background, and above, two birds flying through cloud wisps. On 
the Kansas City cup a bird's wing overlaps a leaf tip; on the Asia Society cup a ground 
plane is established by small stones on which the birds walk. In comparison with the 
decor of the Indianapolis covered box, the motifs on the Kansas City and Asia Society 
cups are pulled more closely together to create an increasingly integrated scene. 

More coherent full-blown bird-and-flower compositions quickly emerged out of 
representations like those on the gilt-silver stem cups. In this Tang dynasty achievement, 
additional casual details from nature augmented the scene, resulting in a more com- 
prehensive and naturalistic presentation of flora and fauna. 

This more lifelike portrayal of birds-and-flowers in an expanded, natural environ- 
ment is common in the decoraton of early eighth-century crafts (painted lacquer, printed 
textiles, embroidery), as well as in later mural painting, again a manifestaion of the criti- 
cal and vital links between these arts. 
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Several objects ornamented with bird-and-flower motifs are among the mid-eighth- 
century deposits in the Shds6-in. The bird-and-flower scenes painted on two lacquer 
trays are particularly revealing. The first (fig. 34) shows a pair of ducks walking among 
stones and flowering plants; three birds fly up above. In the center of the second painted 
tray (fig. 35), a peacock with raised wings perches on a low rock flanked by two different 
leafy shrubs and by small flowering plants. Recession into depth moves in a smooth tran- 
sition from the lower right foreground grassy tuft to the corner of the rock in the center 
to a flowering plant at the base of a locust (?) tree. The mid-ground plane is secured by 
the rock and the two trees to either side, the locust on the left and the broad-leafed 
shrub on the right. In a brilliantly-colored embroidered fragment of a banner (fig. 36) 
another peacock steps among lilies and other flowers. 

Two printed textile panels, the remains of a multi-panel standing screen, are also in 
the Shés6-in collection. In one panel (fig. 37), the foreground is established by a rock at 
the right, a flowering lily-like plant, and a pheasant standing on a stone at the left. The 
pheasant's tail overlaps the base of a shrub whose gracefully-measured boughs of foliage- 
embedded blossoms extend toward the small cloud swirls in the sky; a butterfly hovers 
at the right and a bee at the left. 

In imagery, the painted lacquer trays and the printed textile panels are closely 
related to a six-panel standing screen discovered painted on the wall of a tomb in Astana 
in the Turfan basin (fig. 38), and again underscore the common ground shared by crafts 
and painting in the Tang period. Indeed, in many respects, painting in the Tang period 
was often still considered another craft. 


Late Tang Tomb Decoration 


In the Astana tomb screen (fig. 38), a bird or a pair of birds is painted on each panel. 
They stand above a scattering of small round rocks; tall, flowering plants rise behind 
them and small birds fly in the sky. The birds and the plants are sufficiently specific to 
be identified: geese, ducks, pheasants, narcissus, and lilies. The multi-paneled screens 
painted in tombs are believed to imitate domestic furnishings fashionable in wealthy 
houses.” In a report on Tang Dynasty graves in the Xian area, it is noted that between 
the early ninth and the early tenth centuries murals replicating six-panel screens orna- 
mented with bird-and-flower motifs superseded those of figures as the most popular 
subject in tomb decoration."' In addition to the Astana example, three more screens have 
been discovered painted in early ninth-century tombs, all in the Xian area. Their sub- 
jects are briefly noted in the reports, but, regrettably, none of them has been illustrated. 
The six-panel screens painted on the west wall in the tombs of Liang Yuanhan (dated 
844) and Yang Xuanliie (dated 864) both depicted cranes. These recall the six-panel 
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screens with cranes made famous by the artist Xie Ji (A.D. 649-713).”% The third 
replicated six-panel screen was painted on the west wall of the tomb of Gao Kecong 
(dated 847 A.D.); each panel had a pair of confronted pigeons.”’ Since no further descrip- 
tion is provided, it might be conjectured that the birds on this screen were arranged in 
the archaic symmetrical mode. 


The Intellectual Context Contributing to the 
Rise of Bird-And-Flower Depiction in the Tang 


What accounts for the appearance in the Tang Dynasty of such direct and intimate 
admiration of nature as evinced by the palace ladies holding flowers and birds as well as 
the more naturalistic depiction of creatures in a natural setting? Flowers, of course, were 
placed on altars and otherwise used to honor the Buddha. Moreover, Buddhism with its 
humane tenets and reverence for life must have indirectly promoted a growing fondness 
for birds and perhaps also for flowers. The appreciation of flowers and birds also must be 
a manifestation of broad changes in attitudes toward nature rooted in the conviction that 
nature itself now had value, a belief which became evident in the Tang. Also linked to 
these reasons are new developments in pharmaceutics, and in gardening. 
How a new interest in flowers affected poetry is described by Donald Harper: 
This feeling for flowers was a new development. When a Six Dynasties poet 
composed a poem in praise of a pomegranate, an azalea, or a hibiscus, the 
poem was a verbal distillation meant to capture the essence of a rare plant 
which exemplified natures finest creations. Poems about flowers and flower 
imagery in general focused on describing this ideal natural beauty, which by 
association was also determinative in judgements of human beauty. The T'ang 
poets were different. Their flower poetry exhibited a strong empathetic 
attachment to flowers, especially to those flowers that were cultivated in 
gardens. The poet identified with them emotionally, thereby investing the 
flowers with feelings as well.” 


Literature describing medicinal plants, animals, and minerals has been current in China 
since the Western Han Dynasty (206 B.C.—-A.D. 8).** According to Needham, books of 
plant illustrations first appeared in the sixth century A.D. Two of these were still in cir- 
culation in the Tang period, but are lost today. Under the Tang, medical education was 
systematized on a new footing. A central Imperial Medical College was established 
around 618 A.D. with provincial Medical Colleges set up in every great city in 629 A.D. 
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chest now in the Sh6s6-in reflect Xie Ji’s work (“Sha Shoku rikukakuzu byobu k6é,” Toydbunka kenkyijo kiyo 117 [1993]: 
179-214). 

53. Wang, He and Dan, 45; He Zicheng, “Tangmu bihua,” Wnewu 8 (1959): 32. 


54. Donald Harper, “Flowers in Tang Poetry: Pomegranate, Sea Pomegranate, and Mountain Pomegranate,’ Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 10601 (lan-March 1986); 149, 


55. Paul U. Unschuld, Medicine in China: A Eistory of Pharmaceutics (Berkeley, 1986), 2-3. 
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In 659 the first national pharmacopoeia (Xinxiu bencao) was published under Emperor 
Gaozong’s aegis.” It differed from previous collections because it was lavishly illustrated, 
by whom is not clear. In the “works of art” section of the dynastic bibliography of the 
Tang history is an entry for the figure painter Wang Ting and assigned to him is a scroll 
or a series of scrolls entitled “Pictures of Instructions and Admonitions for Basic Herbs,” 
along with the note that it was done at the order of the Imperial Workshop in the Zhen- 
guan period (A.D. 627-650). The Tang pharmacopoeia has long since disappeared, as 
have the illustrative scrolls. However, something of such practical materials often survive 
in succeeding recensions. The pictures of plants in an herbal published in A.D. 1204/49 
(fig. 39) are remarkably like those which surround the figures in the Yongtai tomb (figs. 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21) in their objective specificity and differentiation. 

Horticulture began to develop in pre-Tang times. The farm of a Northern Wei 
prince, Toba Xin, supplied the capital with its best fruits, and he authored a treatise 
around A.D. 540 recording the flowering plants and trees in his garden. He also tried to 
acclimatize plants from the south in his fields in Luoyang in north China.* The peace 
and prosperity brought to China by the Tang in A.D. 618 made it possible for gardening, 
gardens, and horticulture to flourish.* During the Tang there was a veritable mania for 
peonies. Many different colors or petal conformations of this blossom were bred through 
grafting and other propagation methods. In the late Tang there was renewed interest in 
the botany of southern regions.” 

Although the appearance of written evidence about Tang gardens and floriculture 
mentioned below post-dates the appearance of the visual evidence by about a generation, 
such tendencies and practices could easily have existed for some time before being com- 
mitted to record. 

Writing about gardens, Edward Schafer notes that there was in the Tang period 

a gradual change from appreciation of nature, compressed 
into the space of a garden, as a universal symbol, to the 
feeling for plants and birds as individual and unique 
aesthetic objects.”! 


In other words, flowers were to be treasured. Further, according to Schafer, “The Tang 
palace required provincial governors to submit native flowering plants as annual ‘tribute’ 
— chrysanthemums, herbaceous peonies, forsythias, hibiscus, orchids... were new to the 


56. Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, vol. VI, no. 1, Botany (Cambridge, 1986), 266, 269. 


57. Zhang Yanyuan 9; Acker, 226; Edward H. Schafer, The Golden Peaches of Samarkand: A Study of Tang Exotics 
(Berkeley, 1963), 178; Needham, 226. 


58. Needham, 362, 458-59. 
59. Needham, 398. 
60. Needham, 459. 


61. Edward H. Schafer, “Li Te-yii and the Azalea,” Asiatische Studien/Etudes Asiatiques 18-19 (1965): 108. 
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private gardens of T’ang.”” Although some plant specimens were introduced into Tang 
China from the West, it was the contact with the lush gardens of the south which fasci- 
nated flower connoisseurs. They rejoiced, says Schafer, in new Chinese (vs foreign) 
plants, such as camellias from Canton or the white lotus brought from Chekiang to 
Luoyang by the poet, Bai Juyi (A.D. 772-846).” Wild plants were domesticated and trea- 
tises written on cultivating techniques leading to sturdier plants with larger, more spec- 
tacular and different colored blossoms and even new species. Thus the rise of the horti- 
cultural garden might also have spurred bird-and-flower depiction in the Tang period. 


Conclusions 


Birds have been a part of the Chinese artistic idiom since the Neolithic period; flowers 
were a decorative motif for several hundred years in the latter half of the first millenni- 
um B.C, but then died out; they again became accepted subjects for sustained represen- 
tation by the third century A.D. The evolution of flower depiction from generic blos- 
soms to the accurate representation of specific species (or at least a simulation thereof) 
can be traced through their representation in murals at Dunhuang and in Chinese tombs 
and in the engraved coffin chambers of early eighth-century imperial tombs which are 
based upon paintings. 

Crafts and painting during the Tang period were not rigidly differentiated and com- 
partmentalized, but shared a broad spectrum of motifs and compositional arrangements. 
The unfolding of bird-and-flower depiction from isolated, separate motifs placed in regis- 
ters to coherent and integrated scenes, preserved in metalwork and textile decoration, 
presumably also occurred in painting. The appearance of bird-and-flower compositions 
in late seventh-century metalwork decoration coincides with written data indicating that 
painters of that period had begun to render bird-and-flower themes. Unfortunately, 
painted examples of the early stages of this sequence are missing today. If painters actu- 
ally did not participate in this important development, they were quick to appropriate it. 
The glorification of flowers and birds during the Tang can be understood as one facet of 
a new esteem for nature manifested by advances in other cultural spheres such as the 
illustration of herbals, progress in horticulture, and emphases on new plants in private 
gardens. 

Three important subjects in the Chinese painting repertoire, usually assumed to be 
ninth-century achievements, actually began much earlier: the cut flower was represented 
as early as the fifth century, and both the rock-and-flower theme and the bird-and-flower 
genre first appeared in the late seventh century. 


62. Schafer, “Li Te-yu,” 105-06. 
63. Schafer, “Li Te-yu,” 105, 108. 


64. For example, Yuchi Yiseng (fl. during the Zhenguan era: A.D. 627-649), Xie Qi (A.D. 649-713), and Yin Zhongyong 
(c. 684—705); see Zhang Yanyuan, 9; Acker, 225, 245, 254-255. 
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By the tenth century, the symmetrical organization of motifs, so popular in the pre- 
Tang and Tang Dynasty art was largely passe, remaining viable only in later metalwork 
and ceramics. “Two Rabbits, Sparrows and Bamboo, ‘a scroll hung in a Liao Dynasty tomb 
in Liaoning, is an awkward, transitional mixture of old symmetry and new naturalism 
(fig. 40). The more casual, naturalistic portrayal of birds among flowers and rocks as 
developed in the Tang period prevailed and was the prototype of such paintings as the 
“Pheasant, Rock, and Small Birds in a Dry Jujube Shrub,’ a hanging scroll attributed to 
the tenth-century artist, Huang Jucai now in the National Palace Museum, Taipei 
(fig. 41). 
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Chinese characters 


Characters for Unfamiliar Names in the Text 


Changzhou (Piling) 7 of ( Oph ) Wei Jiong Fv] 

Gao Kecong & Rit Wei Xu 5A 

Hejiacun 4%) BHT Xie Qi BGR 

Li Feng AE QL Xinxiu bencac HiGA 2 
Li Ti AR ip Yang Xuanliie AGE He 
Li Yuanying ES %) utd vide PE. 75, 

Li Zhanran Ay IK Yin Zhongyong BE4P Re 
Liang Yuanhan Zl RE Yongtai aK AR 

Toba Xin $% Bm Ff Zhanghuai OE 

Wang Ting Ff 


Characters for References 


Ando K6ései, Chugoku bijutsu zakkd “2 BB ab ; Pi) LF 
Hi 48 | 

Chugoku bijutsu Pf ez; < 

Chuka Jimmin Kyowakoku Nankin hakubutsuin meiho ten PELE 
4 of) DFAS ID PDA GA 4 

Chuka Jimmin KyGwakoku shutsudo bumbutsu ten Se Les Ho a} 
Doe ty ie 

Chongxiu zhenghe jingshi zhenglei beiyong bencac GA Fa Ho 
AE LPEBS 18 AAD | 

Dengxian caishe huaxiang zhuanmu 2B WAH aE Ros 


Gao Meiqing, "Dunhuang Tangdai huahuihua chutan,” Dunhuang yanjiu 
6 4 es 54 16 Te 2b + ; DP th pe 25.42 
(DAR , BIGEK DAE MIR BRAR 
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Han Wei, Haineimai Tangdai jinyin qi caibian #4 if , 14 1) 
KEK EARS hi 

Han Tang bihua 3 Pe Fb. 

He Zicheng, "Tangmu bihua” BH a ALA 

Jiangsu Xuzhou Han huaxiang shi -\7. & 4o HS RD 

Jin Weino, “Zaoqi huaniaohuade fazhan,” Meishu yanj iu 
Sit, PRA RSE EA, E44 wD 

Li Wensheng, Longmen shiku zhuangshi diaoke BS bie 2 . Re p IG 
BRAG ME | 

Nishikawa Yasushi, Seian hirin 'P n| ‘@ ) H¥ A$ BR 

Ogawa Hiromitsu, "Shoku rikukakuzu bySbu ko," 7TéyGbunka kenkyiajo 
Kive .) FH, BALA FBGA LS. RA LM 
Att Fo PG AGL 

She Cheng, Zhongguode huaniao hua & tk j Pid} Ey aN +t 

Shasd-in homotsu TT BR, G 4%) 

ShdsG-in no kaiga TT BR, -4e 

Su Bai, “Xi’an diqu Tangmu bihuade buju he neirong," 4% eB 
DLOLRAAE HPBHODZ 

Sui Tang wenhua ; J 4b 

Tangdai jinyin qi Fe AX Be Be Be 

Wang Renbo, He Xiuling and Dan Wei, "Shaanxi Tangmu bihuazhi 
yaniiu," Wenbo F478 4ATISRS Bek PA OBB 
BRAGA, x49 

Wang Ziyun, “Tangdaide shike xianhua," 238 Bk 9 
BRIBE 

Wang Ziyun, Zhongguo gudai shikehua xuanji £3 <P (a) 


ee ee sae! 
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Xi‘an jiaoqu Sui Tang mu (De GB AX 
Xiong Cunrui, “Tangdai jinyin rongqi" Bib BREESE 
Yamatoe no shiki Heian Kamakura no kacho i aA 4£&C) DOB 
FLGAB ORS | oe 
Yongtai gongzhu shiguo xianke hua ae Deca BAER AE 
Zhang Yanyuan, Lidai minghua ji 5E Se KD $2) 
Zhongguo meishu quanji, huihua bian, mushi bihuas Shike xianhua 
PDAKEE 88H BEBE 74] 458 
Zhongguo shiku:z Dunhuang Mogaoku P (f) oss i Ke # 5 
Zhu Jingxuan, Tangchac minghua lu Ae FZ. 78 PASH 
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Fig. 1 Confronted birds, drawing of design on a bronze vessel. 


Western Zhou Dynasty (1027-771 B.C.) After Li Xuegin, 
The Wonder of Chinese Bronzes (Beijing, 1980), fig. 23. 





Fig. 2 “Chen Zhang” ewer, bronze. From Xuyi County, Jiangsu Province. 
Warring States Period (480-221 B.C.) After Chika Jimmin 
Kyéwakoku Nankin hakubutsuin meihé ten An Exhibition of Art 
Treasures from the Nanjing Museum Collection 
(N.p., Japan 1989), pl. 32. 
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Fig. 3. Standing Bodhisattva, mural in Fig. 4 Rishi, mural in Cave 254, Dunhuang. 
Cave 275, Dunhuang. Northern Wei Dynasty (A.D. 386-534). 
Northern Liang Dynasty After Dunhuang Mogaoku, I, 28. 


(A.D. 366/397-4339). 
After Dunhuang Mogaoku, |, 17. 


Fig.6 Donors holding flowers, rubbing of relief 
sculpture. Longmen Caves, Louyang, Henan. 
Late fifth-early sixth century. 
After Li Wensheng, 167, 168. 
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Fig. 5 Seated Bodhisattva, 
mural in Cave 437, 
Dunhuang. Northern 
Wei Dynasty 
(A.D. 386-534). 
After Dunhuang 
Mogaoku, |, 65. 
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Fig. 7 Murals in Cave 285, Dunhuang, Dated A.D. 538-39. 
After Dunhuang Mogaoku, 1, 125, 126. 


Fig. 8 Bodhisattva, mural in Cave 278 
Sui Dynasty (A.D. 581-618). 


, 





Dunhuang. 


After Dunhuang Mogaoku, Il, 117. 
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Fig. 9a Male donors, mural in Cave 62, Dunhuang. Sui eae (A.D. epee 
After Dunhuang Mogaoku, II, 127. 





Fig. 9b Female donors, mural in Cave 62, Dunhuang. Sui Dynasty (A.D. 581-618). 
After Dunhuang Mogaoku, Il, 129. 
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Fig. 10 Standing Bodhisattva, mural in Cave 66, Fig. 11 Two Bodhisattvas wath bamboo and flowering plant, 


Dunhuang. Early Tang Dynasty mural in Cave 232, Dunhuang. Early Tang Dynasty 
(A.D. 618-906). (A.D. 618-906). After Dunhuang Mogaoku, Ill, 65. 


After Dunhuang Mogaoku, Ill, 167. 
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Fig. 12 Flowering plant and two winged creatures, painted pressed-clay 
tomb tile. From tomb at Dengxian, Henan Province. Ca. 500 A.D. 
After Dengxian caishe huaxiang zhuanmu (Beijing, 1958), 
color plate 2. 





Fig. 13 Guardian figure, painted pressed-clay tomb tile. From tomb at Deng- 
xian, Henan Province. Ca. 500 A.D. After Dengxian caishe, fig. 20. 
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Fig. 14 Ladies holding flowers, mural in tomb of Li Feng, Xi'an, 
Shaanxi Province. A.D. 675. After Zhongguo meishu quaniji, 


huihua bian, 12, mushi bihua (Beijing, 1989), pl. 93. 
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Fig. 15 Engraved stone facade of coffin chamber, rubbing. 
From tomb of Prince Yide, Xi'an, Shaanxi Province. A.D. 706. 
After Chika Jimmin Kyowakoku shutsudo bumbutsu ten, 174. 
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Fig. 18 Two ladies admiring a flower, rubbing of 
engraving on stone coffin chamber. 
From tomb of Prince Yide, Xian, 
Shaanxi Province. A.D. 706. 
After Zhongguo meishu quanji, huihua bian, 
19, shike xianhua (Shanghai, 1988), pl. 40. 





Fig. 19 A lady holding a flower, rubbing of 
engraving on interior (west side, north 
section) of stone coffin chamber. 

From tomb of Princess Yongtai, Xi'an, 
Shaanxi Province. A.D. 706. 

After Zhongguo meishu quanji, huihua 
bian, 19, shike xianhua, pl. 41. 
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Fig. 22 Bird, flower, plant and cloud designs on gilt-silver stem cup found in Xi'an, Shaanxi 
Province. Late seventh-early eighth century. After Tangdai jinyin qi, 17, 18. 
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Fig. 23 Musicians and dancers on gilt-silver octagonal handled cup found at Hejiacun, 
Xian, Shaanxi Province. Late seventh century-early eighth century. 
After Tangtai jinyin gi, 64, 65. 
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Fig. 24 Ladies at leisure and hunt scenes on gilt-silver handled cup found at Hejiacun, 
Xian, Shaanxi Province. Eighth century. After Han Wei, fig. 94. 
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Fig. 25 Six-paneled screen depicting ladies at leisure, mural in tomb near Xian, Shaanxi Province. Eighth century. 
After Zhongguo meishu quanji, huihua bian 12 mushi bihua, pl. 125. 
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Fig. 26ab Birds, flowers, and rocks, mural in Cave 332, Dunhuang. Early Tang Dynasty 
(A.D. 618-906). After Dunhuang Mogaoku Ill, 93, 94. 
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Fig. 27 Stone and flower motifs. a) inlays 
in lacquer ewer, early eighth 
century, Shés6-in, Tédai-ji, Nara, 
Japan. Author's drawing. b) inlays 
in lacquer qin, early eighth century, 
Shés6-in, Tédai-ji, Nara, Japan. 
Author's drawing. c) silver cup, late 
seventh-early eighth century. 
Kempe collection, Stockholm. 
After Gyllensvard, “Tang Gold and 
Silver,’ fig. 67e. 








Fig. 28 Ladies and rock, copy of a mural in the tomb of Prince 
Zhanghuai (re-painted segment). A.D. 711. After Han Tang bihua 
(Beijing, 1974), 84. 
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Fig. 29 Birds-and-flowers and scroll 
designs on gilt-silver octagonal 
handled cup found at Xian. 
Late seventh century. 

After Tangdai jinyin gi, 6. 


—> 
Fig. 30 Bird on rock; tree with musician and 
phoenix. Wax-resist dyed textile screen 
panel. Eighth century. Sh6s6-in, Todai-ji, 
Nara, Japan. After Shdso-in hémotsu 
(Tokyo, 1960-63), 3, no. 88. 
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Fig. 31 Bird-and-flower designs on circular silver box. Seventh 
century. Indianapolis Muscum of Art. After Han Wei, fig. 216. 
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Fig. 32 Bird-and-flower and scroll designs on silver stem cup. Late 
seventh-early eighth century. Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas, 
City. After Han Wei, fig. 58. 





Fig. 33 Bird-and-flower and scroll designs on gilt-silver stem cup. Late 
seventh-early eighth century. Asia Society, New York. 
After Han Wei, fig. 60. 
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Fig. 34 Ducks and flowers, painted lacquer tray. Fig. 35 Peacock on a rock, painted lacquer tray. 
Eighth century. Sh6s6-in, Tédai-ji, Nara, Eighth century. Shés6-in, Todai-ji, Nara, 
Japan. After Shdsé-in no kaiga Japan. After Shdsé-in no kaiga, no. 93. 
(Tokyo, 1968), no. 96. 
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Fig. 36 Peacock among flowers, embroidered banner. 
Eighth century. Shés6-in, Todai-ji, Nara, Japan. 
After Ryoichi Hayashi, The Silk Road and the Shoso-in, 
Heibonsha Survey of Japanese Art, 6 (New York and 
Tokyo, 1975), fig. 26. 
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Fig. 37 Pheasant on a rock, printed textile screen panel. 
Eighth century. Shos6-in, Todai-ji, Nara, Japan. 
After Yamatoe no shiki Bird and Flower Painting of 
Japan \ Heian Kamakura no kacho (Tokyo, 1982). 





Fig. 38 Six-paneled birds-and-flowers screen, mural in tomb at Astana, Turfan, Xinjiang 
Province. Eighth century. After Zhongguo meishu quanji, huihua bian 12 mushi bihua, 
p. 132. 
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Fig. 39 Left: chrysanthemum; center: three specimens of straight ladybell; right: monkshood 
plant and flower. Woodblock prints. After the herbal Chongxiu zhenghe jingshi 
zhenglei beiyong bencao, published in A.D. 1204/1249 (repr. Beijing, 1957), 
ch. 6, 8a; ch. 7, 34b; ch. 10, 2b. 


—> 
Fig. 40 Anonymous, “Two Rabbits, Sparrows and Bamboo’, 
hanging scroll, ink and color on silk, found in a Liao 
Dynasty (A.D. 907-1125) tomb at Yehmaotai, 
Liaoning. After Wenwu 12 (1975), pl. 2. 
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Fig. 41 Huang Jucai, attributed to, “Pheasant, Rock and 
Small Birds,” ink and color on silk. Tenth century. 
National Palace Museum, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic 
of China. 
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